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PREFACE. 



This work is more than opportune ; it is 



imperative. I publish it. 



V. H. 



Paris, October 1, 1877. 



NOTE. 

Thig tcork mas written twenty-six years ago ut 
Brussels, during the first months of exile. It ivof 
begun on the \ith December, 1851, and an ike diiy 
following fkti Author's an'ival in Belgium, and wiis 
fimahed on the 5th May, 1852, as though Chance h(uf 
mile I that the anniversary of the death of the First 
Bonaparte should lie eoitnlersigned by the eomlemnalion 
of the Second. It is aho Cfianne whidi, through u 
comlittiation of work, of cares, and of bereavements, has 
delayed the pidilicatlon of this History until this fxtra- 
ordinary year 1877. In causing the recital of events of 
(he past to eoineide with (lie events of to-day has Chiincr 
had atiy purpose i We Iioim ivit. As we have Jimt 
said, t/ie story of the Coup d'Etat tens irritten by a 
huTul still hoi from tlie combat against the Coup d'fitat. 
The exile immediately became an historian. He carried 
away this crime in his angered vie-mory, and he was 
resolved to lose nothing of it. Hence this book. The 
manuscript of 1851 has been very little revised. It 
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remains what it was, abounding in details, and living, 
it might he said bleeding, with real facts. The Author 
constituted himself an interrogating Judge; all his 
companions of the strt/ggle and of exile came to give 
evidence before him. He has added his testimony to 
theirs. Now History is in possession of it. It will 
judge. If God wills, the piihlication of this hook will 
shortly he terminated. The continuation and conclusion 
will appear on the Second of December, An appropriate 
date. 
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On December 1, 1851, Charras* shrugged 
his shoulders and unloaded his pistols. 
In truth, the belief in the possibility of a 
coup d/etat had become humiliating. The 
supposition of such illegal violence on the 
part of M. Louis Bonaparte vanished upon 
serious consideration. The great question 
of the day was manifestly the Devincq 
election ; it was clear that the Government 

* Colonel Charras was Under-Secretary of State in 
1848, and Acting Secretary of War under the Pro- 
visional Government. 
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2 THE HISTORY OP A CEIME. 

was only thinking of that matter. As to 
a conspiracy against the Republic and 
against the People, how could any one 
premeditate such a plot ? Where was the 
man capable of entertaining such a dream ? 
For a tragedy there must be an actor, and 
here assuredly the actor was wanting. To 
outrage Right, to suppress the Assembly, 
to abolish the Constitution, to strangle the 
Republic, to overthrow the Nation, to sully 
the Flag, to dishonour the Army, to suborn 
the Clergy and the Magistracy, to succeed, 
to triumph, to govern, to administer, to 
exile, to banish, to transport, to ruin, to 
assassinate, to reign, with such complicities 
that the law at last resembles a foul bed 
of corruption. What ! All these enormities 
were to be committed 1 And by whom ? 
By a Colossus ? No, by a dwarf. People 
laughed at the notion. They no longer 
said "What a crime 1" but "What a 
farce 1 " For after all they reflected ; 
heinous crimes require stature. Certain 
crimes are too lofty for certain hands. A 
man who would achieve an 1 8th Brumaire 
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must have Areola in his past and Austerlitz 
in his future. The art of becoming a great 
scoimdrel is not accorded to the first 
comer. People said to themselves, Who 
is this son of Hortense ? He has Stras- 
bourg behind him instead of Areola, and 
Boulogne in place of Austerlitz. He is a 
Frenchman, born a Dutchman, and natu- 
ralized a Swiss ; he is a Bonaparte crossed 
with a Verhuell ; he is only celebrated for 
the ludicrousness of his imperial attitude, 
and he who would pluck a feather from 
his eagle would risk finding a goose's quill 
in his hand. This Bonaparte does not 
pass currency in the army, he is a counter- 
feit image less of gold than of lead, and 
assuredly French soldiers will not give us 
the change for this false Napoleon in 
rebellion, in atrocities, in massacres, in 
outrages, in treason. If he should attempt 
roguery it would miscarry. Not a regi- 
ment would stir. Besides, why should he 
make such an attempt ? Doubtless he has 
his suspicious side, but why suppose him 
an absolute villain ? Such extreme out- 

B 2 
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rages are beyond him ; he is incapable of 
them physically, why judge him capable of 
them morally ? Has he not pledged honour ? 
Has he not said, "No one in Europe 
doubts my word " ? Let us fear nothing. 
To this could be answered, Crimes are 
committed either on a grand or on a mean 
scale. In the first category there is Caesar ; 
in the second there is Mandrin. Caesar 
passes the Rubicon, Mandrin bestrides the 
gutter. But wise men interposed, " Are 
we not prejudiced by offensive conjectures ? 
This man has been exiled and unfortunate. 
Exile enUghtens, misfortune corrects." 

For his part Louis Bonaparte protested 
energetically. Facts abounded in his 
favour. Why should he not act in good 
faith ? He had made remarkable promises. 
Towards the end of October, 1848, then a 
candidate for the Presidency, he was call- 
ing at No. 37, Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
on a certain personage, to whom he re- 
marked, ** I wish to have an explanation 
with you. They slander me. Do I give 
you the impression of a madman ? They 
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think that I wish to revivify Napoleon. 
There are two men whom a great ambition 
can take for its models, Napoleon and 
Washington. The one is a man of Genius, 
the other is a man of Virtue. It is 
ridiculous to say, * I will be a man of 
Genius ;* it is honest to say, * I will be a 
man of Virtue.' Which of these depends 
upon ourselves ? Which can we accomplish 
by our will? To be Genius? No. To 
be Probity? Yes. The attainment of 
Genius is not possible ; the attainment of 
Probity is a possibility. And what could 
I revive of Napoleon ? One sole thing — a 
crime. Truly a worthy ambition! Why 
should I be considered mad? The Re- 
public being established, I am not a great 
man, I shall not copy Napoleon ; but I am 
ail honest man. T shall imitate Washing- 
ton. My name, the name of Bonaparte, 
will be inscribed on two pages of the 
history of France : on the first there will 
be crime and glory, on the second probity 
and honour. And the second will perhaps 
be worth the first. Why? Because if 
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Napoleon is the greater, Washington is the 
better man. Between the guilty hero and 
the good citizen I choose the good citizen. 
Such is my ambition." 

From 1848 to 1851 three years elapsed. 
People had long suspected Louis Bona- 
parte ; but long-continued suspicion blunts 
the intellect and wears itself out by fruit- 
less alarms. Louis Bonaparte had had 
dissimulating Ministers such as Magne and 
Rouher; but he had also had straight- 
forward ministers such as L^on Faucher 
and Odilon Barrot; and these last had 
affirmed that he was upright and sincere. 
He had been seen to beat his breast 
before the doors of Ham'; his foster 
sister, Madame Hortense Cornu, wrote to 
Mieroslawsky, " I am a good Republican, 
and I can answer for him." His friend of 
Ham, Peauger, a loyal man, declared, 
" Louis Bonaparte is incapable of treason." 
Had not Louis Bonaparte written the 
work entitled " Pauperism " ? In the in- 
timate circles of the Blysfo Count Potocki 
was a Republican and Count d'Orsay was 
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a Liberal; Louis Bonaparte said to Po- 
tocki, ** I am a man of the Democracy/' 
and to D*Orsay, " I am a man of Liberty/' 
The Marquis du Hallays opposed the coup 
d^etat, while the Marquise du Hallays was 
in its favour. Louis Bonaparte said to 
the Marquis, "Fear nothing" (it is true 
that he whispered to the Marquise, " Make 
your mind easy "). The Assembly, after 
having shown here and there some symp- 
toms of uneasiness, had grown calm. 
There was General Neumayer, " who was 
to be depended upon," and who from his 
position at Lyons would at need march 
upon Paris. Changamier exclaimed, " Re- 
presentatives of the people, deliberate in 
peace." Even Louis Bonaparte himself 
had pronounced these famous words, " I 
should see an enemy of my country in 
any one who would change by force that 
which has been established by law," and, 
moreover, the Army was " force," and the 
Army possessed leaders, leaders who were 
beloved and victorious. Lamoriciere, 
Changamier, Cavaignao, Lefl6, Bedeau, 
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Charras ; how could any one imagine the 
Army of Africa arresting the Generals of 
Africa? On Friday, November 28, 1851, 
Louis Bonaparte said to Michel de Bourges, 
" If I wanted to do wrong, I could not. 
Yesterday, Thursday, I invited to my table 
five Colonels of the garrison of Paris, and 
the whim seized me to question each one 
by himself. All five declared to me that 
the Army would never lend itself to a 
coup de force, nor attack the inviolability 
of the Assembly. You caij tell your 
friends this." — " He smiled," said Michel 
de Bourges, reassured, " and I also smiled." 
After this, Michel de Bourges declared in 
the Tribune, " This is the man for me." 
In that same month of November a 
satirical journal, charged with calumniating 
the President of the Republic, was sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for a 
caricature depicting a shooting-gallery and 
Louis Bonaparte using the Constitution as 
a target. Morigny, Minister of the In- 
terior, declared in the Council before the 
President "that a Guardian of Public 
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Power ought never to violate the law, as 
otherwise he would be — " " a dishonest 
man/* interposed the President, All these 
words and all these facts were notorious. 
The material and moral impossibility of 
the coup d^etat was manifest to all. To 
outrage the National Assembly I To arrest 
the Representatives ! What madness ! As 
we have seen, Charras, who had long 
remained on his guard, unloaded his 
pistols. The feeling of security was 
complete and unanimous. Nevertheless, 
there were some of us in the Assembly who 
still retained a few doubts, and who 
occasionally shook our heads, but we were 
looked upon as fools. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PAKIS SLEEPS — THE BELL RINGS. 

On the 2nd December, 1851, Representa- 
tive Versigny, of the Haute- Saone, who 
resided at Paris, at No. 4, Rue Ldonie, was 
asleep. He slept soundly; he had been 
working till late at night. Versigny was 
a young man of thirty-two, soft-featured 
and fair-complexioned, of a courageous 
spirit, and a mind tending towards social 
and economical studies. He had passed 
the first hours of the night in the perusal 
of a book by Bastiat, in which he was 
making marginal notes, and, leaving the 
book open on the table, he had fallen 
asleep. Suddenly he awoke with a start 
at the sound of a sharp ring at the bell. 
He sprang up in surprise. It was dawn. 
It was about seven o'clock in the morning. 
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Never dreaming what could be the 
motive for so early a visit, and thinking 
that some one had mistaken the door, he 
again lay down, and was about to resume 
his slumber, when a second ring at the 
bell, still louder than the first, completely 
aroused him. He got up in his night-shirt 
and opened the door. 

Michel de Bourges and Theodore Bac 
entered. Michel de Bourges was the 
neighbour of Yersigny ; he lived at No. IG, 
Rue de Milan. 

Theodore Bac and Michel were pale, and 
appeared greatly agitated. 

" Versigny," said Michel, " dress your- 
self at once — Baune has just been ar- 
rested." 

" Bah I " exclaimed Versigny. " Is the 
Mauguin business beginning again ? " 

" It is more than that," replied Michel. 
" Baune's wife and daughter came to me 
half-an-hour ago. They awoke me. Baune 
was arrested in his bed at six o'clock this 
morning." 

"What does that mean?" asked Versigny. 
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The bell rang again. 

" This will probably tell us," answered 
Michel de Bourges. 

Versigny opened the door. It wg.s 
the Representative Pierre Lefranc. He 
brought, in truth, the solution of the 
enigma. 

"Do you know what is happening?'* 
said he. 

" Yes,*' answered Michel. " Baune is 
in prison.** 

" It is the Republic who is a prisoner,** 
said Pierre Lefranc. " Have you read the 
placards ? ** 

« No.** 

Pierre Lefranc explained to them that 
the walls at that moment were covered 
with placards which the curious crowd 
were thronging to read, that he had 
glanced over one of them at the comer 
of his street, and that the blow had 
fallen. 

"The blow 1** exclaimed Michel. "Say 
rather the crime.** 

Pierre Lefranc added that there were 
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three placards — one decree and two pro- 
clamations — all three on white paper, and 
pasted close together. 

The decree was printed in large letters. 

The ex-Constituent Laissac, who lodged, 
like Michel de Bourges, in the neighbour- 
hood (No. 4, Cit6 Gaillard), then came in. 
He brought the same news, and announced 
further arrests which had been made during 
the night. 

There was not a minute to lose. 

They went to impart the news to Yvan, 
the Secretary of the Assembly, who had 
been appointed by the Left, and who lived 
in the Rue de Boursault. 

An immediate meeting was necessary. 
Those Repubhcan Representatives who 
were still at hberty must be warned and 
brought together without delay. 

Versigny said, " I will go and find Victor 
Hugo.'' 

It was eight o'clock in the morning. I 
was awake and was working in bed. My 
servant entered and said, with an air of 
alarm, — 
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*' A Representative of the people is out- 
side wlio wishes to speak to you, sir." 

"Who is it?" 

" Monsieur Versigny." 

" Show him in." 

Versigny entered, and told me the state 
of affairs. I sprang out of bed. 

He told me of the " rendezvous " at the 
rooms of the ex-Constituent Laissac. 

" Go at once and inform the other Re- 
presentatives," said I. 

He left me. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHAT HAD HAPPENED DUEING THE NIGHT. 

Pkevious to the fatal days of June, 1848, 
the esplanade of the Invalides was divided 
into eight huge grass plots, surrounded by 
wooden raiUngs and enclosed between two 
groves of trees separated by a street run- 
ning perpendicularly to the front of the 
Invalides. This street was traversed by 
three streets running parallel to the Seine. 
There were large lawns upon which children 
were wont to play. The centre of the eight 
grass plots was marked by a pedestal which 
under the Empire had borne the bronze lion 
of St. Mark, which had been brought from 
Venice ; under the Restoration a white 
marble statue of Louis XVIII. ; and under 
Louis Philippe a plaster bust of Lafayette. 
Owing to the Palace of the Constituent 
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Assembly having been nearly seized by a 
crowd of insurgents on the 22nd of June, 
1848, and there being no barracks in the 
neighbourhood. General Cavaignac had 
constructed at three hundred paces from 
the Legislative Palace, on the grass plots of 
the Invalides, several rows of long huts, 
under which the grass was hidden. These 
huts, where three or four thousand men 
could be accommodated, lodged the troops 
specially appointed to keep watch over the 
National Assembly. 

On the 1st December, 1851, the two 
regiments hutted on the Esplanade were 
the 6th and the 42nd Regiments of the Line, 
the 6th commdiuded by Colonel Gkrderens 
de Boisse, who was famous before the 
Second of December, the 42nd by Colonel 
Espinasse, who became famous since that 
date. 

The ordinary night-guard of the Palace 
of the Assembly was composed of a battalion 
of infantry and of thirty artillerymen, with 
a captain. The Minister of War, in addi- 
tion, sent several troopers for orderly ser- 
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vice. Two mortars and six pieces of 
cannon, with their ammunition waggons, 
were ranged in a little square courtyard 
situated on the right of the Cour d'Honneur, 
and which was called the Cour des Canons. 
The Major, the military commandant of 
the Palace, was placed under the immediate 
control of the Questors.^ At nightfall the 
gratings and the doors were secured, sen- 
tinels were posted, instructions were issued 
to the sentries, and the Palace was closed 
like a fortress. The password was the same 
as in the Place de Paris. 

The special instructions drawn up by the 
Questors prohibited the entrance of any 
armed force other than the regiment on 
duty. 

On the night of the 1st and 2nd of 
December the Legislative Palace was 
guarded by a battalion of the 42nd. 

The sitting of the 1st of December, which 

' The Questors were officers elected by the Assem- 
bly, whose special duties were to keep and audit the 
accounts, and who controlled all matters affecting the 
social economy of the House. 

VOL, I, 
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was exceedingly peaceable, and had been 
devoted to a discussion on the municipal 
law, had finished late, and was terminated 
by a Tribunal vote. At the moment when 
M. Baze, one of the Questors, ascended the 
Tribune to deposit his vote, a Representa- 
tive, belonging to what was called " Les 
Bancs Elys^ens '* approached him, and said 
in a low tone, " To-night you will be carried 
off." Such warnings as these were received 
every day, and, as we have already explained, 
people had ended by paying no heed to them. 
Nevertheless, immediately after the sitting 
the Questors sent for the Special Com- 
missary of Police of the Assembly, Presi- 
dent Dupin being present. When interro- 
gated, the Commissary declared that the 
reports of his agents indicated "dead 
calm " — such was his expression — and that 
assuredly there was no danger to be appre- 
hended for that night. When the Questors 
pressed him further. President Dupin, ex- 
claiming " Bah 1 " left the room. 

On that same day, the Ist December, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, as 
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General Lefld's father-in-law crossed the 
boulevard in front of Tortoni's, some one 
rapidly passed by him and whispered in his 
ear these significant words, " Eleven o'clock^ 
—midnight." This incident excited but 
little attention at the Questure, and several 
even laughed at it. It had become cus- 
tomary with them. Nevertheless General 
Leflo would not go to. bed until the hour 
mentioned had passed by, and remained in 
the offices of the Questure until nearly one 
o'clock in the morning. 

The shorthand department of the As- 
sembly was done out of doors by four 
messengers attached to the Moniteur, wha 
were employed to carry the copy of the 
shorthand writers to the printing office, and 
to bring back the proof-sheets to the Palace 
of the Assembly, where M. Hippolyte 
Provost corrected them. M. Hippolyte 
Prevost was chief of the stenographic staff, 
and in that capacity had apartments in the 
Legislative Palace. He was at the same 
time editor of the musical feuilleton of the 
Moniteur. On the 1st December he had 

2 
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gone to the Op^ra Comique for the first 
representation of a new piece^ and did not 
return till after midnight. The fourth 
messenger from the Moniteur was waiting 
for him with a proof of the last slip of the 
sitting; M, Prevost corrected the proof, 
and the messenger was sent off*. It was 
then a little after one o'clock, profoimd 
quiet reigned around, and, with the excep- 
tion of the guard, all in the Palace slept. 
Towards this hour of the night a singular 
incident occurred. The Captain- Adjutant- 
Major of the Guard of the Assembly came 
to the Major and said, " The Colonel has 
sent for me,'* and he added, according to 
military etiquette, " Will you permit me to 
go ? " The Commandant was astonished. 
" Go," he said with some sharpness, " but 
the Colonel is wrong to disturb an officer 
on duty/* One of the soldiers on guard, 
without understanding the meaning of 
the words, heard the Commandant paeing 
up and down, and muttering several times, 
" What the deuce can he want ? " 

Half an hour afterwards the Adjutant* 
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Major returned. " Well," asked the Com- 
mandant, " what did the Colonel want with 
you?" "Nothing," answered the Adjutant, 
" he wished to give me the orders for to- 
morrow's duties." The night became fur- 
ther advanced. Towards four o'clock the 
Adjutant-Major came again to the Major. 
" Major," he saidj " the Colonel has asked 
for me." " Again ! " exclaimed the Com- 
mandant, "this is becoming strange ; never- 
theless, go." 

The Adjutant-Major had amongst other 
duties that of giving out the instructions 
to the sentries, and consequently had the 
power of rescinding them. 

As soon as the Adjutant-Major had gone 
out, the Major, becoming ime2i.sy, thought 
that it was his duty to communicate with 
the Military Commandant of the Palace* 
He went upstairs to the apartment of the 
Commandant — Lieutenant Colonel Niols. 
Colonel Niols had gone to bed, and the 
attendants had retired to their rooms in the 
attics* The Major, new to the ^^alace, 
groped about the corridors, and, knowing 
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little about the various rooms, rang at a 
door which seemed to him that of the 
Mihtaiy-Commandant. Nobody answered, 
the door was not opened, and the Major 
returned downstairs, without having been 
able to speak to anybody. 

On his part the Adjutant-Major re-entered 
the Palace, but the Major did not see him 
again. The Adjutant remained near the 
grated door of the Place Bourgogne, 
shrouded in his cloak, and walking up and 
down the courtyard as though expecting 
some one. 

At the instant that five o'clock sounded 
from the great clock of the dome, the 
soldiers who slept in the hut- camp before 
the Invahdes were suddenly awakened. 
Orders were given in ^a low voice in the 
huts to take up arms in silence. Shortly 
afterwards two regiments, knapsack on 
back, were marching upon the Palace of the 
Assembly; they were the 6th and the 42nd. 

At this same stroke of five, simulta- 
neously in all the quarters of Paris, infantry 
soldiers filed out noiselessly from every 
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barrack, with their colonels at their head. 
The aides-de-camp and orderly officers of 
Louis Bonaparte, who had been distributed 
in all the barracks, superintended this 
taking up of arms. The cavalry were not 
set in motion until three-quarters of an hour 
after the infantry, for fear that the ring of 
the horses' hoofs on the stones should wake 
slumbering Paris too soon. 

M. de Persigny, who had brought from 
the Elys^e to the camp of the Invalides the 
order to take up arms, marched at the head 
of the 42nd, by the side of Colonel Espi- 
nasse. A story is current in the army, for 
at the present day, wearied as people are 
with dishonourable incidents, these occur- 
rences are yet told with a species of gloomy 
indifference — the story is current that at 
the moment of setting out with his regiment 
one of the colonels who could be named 
hesitated, and that the emissary from the 
Elys^e, taking a sealed packet from his 
pocket, said to him, " Colonel, I admit that 
we are running a great risk. Here in this 
envelope, which I have been charged to 
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hand to you, are a hundred thousand francs 
in bank notes for contingencies ^ The 
envelope was accepted, and the regiment 
set out. On the evening of the 2nd of 
December the colonel said to a lady, " This 
morning I earned a hundred thousand 
francs and my General's epaulets." The 
lady showed him the door. 

Xavier Durrieu, who tells us this story, 
had the curiosity later on to see this lady. 
She confirmed the story. Yes, certainly ! 
she had shut the door in the face of this 
wretch ; a soldier, a traitor to his flag who 
dared visit her I She receive such a man ? 
No ! She could not do that, " and,'' states 
Xavier Durrieu, she added, "And yet I 
have no character to lose." 

Another mystery was in progress at the 
Prefecture of Police. 

Those belated inhabitants of the Cite who 
may have returned home at a late hour of 
the night might have noticed a large number 
of street cabs loitering in scattered groups 
at different points round about the Eue de 
Jerusalem. 



J 
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From eleven o'clock in the evening, 
under pretext of the arrival of refugees at 
Paris from Genoa and London, the Brigade 
of Surety and the eight hundred sergents de 
mile had been retained in the Prefecture. 
At three o'clock in the morning a summons 
had been sent to the forty-eight Commis- 
saries of Paris and of the suburbs, and 
also to the peace officers. An hour after- 
wards all of them arrived. They were 
ushered into a separate chamber, and 
isolated from each other as much as possible. 
At five o'clock a bell was sounded in the 
Prefect's cabinet. The Prefect Maupas 
called the Commissaries of Police one after 
another into his cabinet, revealed the plot 
to them, and allotted to each his portion of 
the crime. None refused ; many thanked 
him. 

It was a question of arresting at their 
own homes seventy-eight Democrats w^ho 
were influential in their districts, and 
dreaded by the Elys^e as possible chieftains 
of barricades. It was necessary, a still 
more daring outrage, to arrest at their 
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houses sixteen Representatives of the 
People. For this last task were chosen 
among the Commissaries of Police such of 
those magistrates who seemed the most 
likely to become ruflfians. Amongst these 
were divided the Representatives. Each 
had his man. Sieur Oourtille had Charras, 
Sieur Desgranges had Nadaud, Sieur Hu- 
baut the elder had M. Thiers, and Sieur 
Hubaut the yoimger General Bedeau, 
General Changamier was allotted to Lerat, 
and General Cavaignac to Colin. Sieur 
Dourlens took Representative Valentin, 
Sieur Benoist Representative Miot, Sieur 
Allard Representative Cholat, Sieur Barlet 
took Roger (Du Nord), General Lamoricifere 
fell to Commissary Blanchet, Commissary 
Gronfier had Representative Greppo, and 
Commissary Boudrot Representative La- 
grange. The Questors were similarly 
allotted. Monsieur Baze to the Sieur Pri- 
morin, and General Lefld to Sieur Ber- 
toglio. 

Warrants with the name of the Repre- 
sentatives had been drawn up in the 
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Prefect's private Cabinet. Blanks had 
been only left for the names of the Com- 
missaries. These were filled in at the 
moment of leaving. 

In addition to the armed force which 
was appointed to assist them, it had been 
decided that each Commissary should be 
accompanied by two escorts, one composed 
of sergents de villey the other of police 
agents in plain clothes. As Prefect Mau- 
pas had told M. Bonaparte, the Captain of 
the Republican Guard, Baudinet, was 
associated with Commissary Lerat in the 
arrest of General Changarnier. 

Towards half -past five the fiacres which 
were in waiting were called up, and all 
started, each with his instructions. 

During this time, in another corner of 
Paris — the old Rue du Temple — in that 
ancient Soubise Mansion which had been 
transformed into a Royal Printing OflBce, 
and is to-day a National Printing Office, 
another section of the Crime was being 
organized. 

Towards one in the morning a passer-by 
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who had reached the old Rue du Temple by 
the Rue de Vieilles-Haudriettes, noticed 
at the junction of these two streets several 
long and high windows brilliantly lighted 
up. These were the windows of the work- 
rooms of the National Printing Office. He 
turned to the right and entered the old 
Rue du Temple, and a moment afterwards 
paused before the crescent-shaped entrance 
of the front of the printing-office. The 
principal door was shut, two sentinels 
guarded the side door. Through this little 
door, which was ajar, he glanced into the 
courtyard of the printing-office, and saw it 
filled with soldiers. The soldiers were 
silent, no sound could be heard, but the 
glistening of their bayonets could be seen. 
The passer-by surprised, drew nearer. One 
of the sentinels thrust him rudely back, 
crying out, " Be off." 

Like the sergents de ville at the Prefec- 
ture of Police, the workmen had been 
retained at the National Printing Office 
under plea of night-work. At the same 
time that M. Hippolyte Prevost returned 
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to the Legislative Palace, the manager of 
the National Printing Office re-entered his 
office, also returning from the Op^ra 
Comique, where he had been to see the 
new piece, which was by his brother, M. 
de St. Georges. Immediately on his return 
the manager, to whom had come an order 
from the Elysee during the day, took up a 
pair of pocket pistols, and went down into 
the vestibule, which communicates by 
means of a few steps with the courtyard. 
Shortly afterwards the door leading to the 
street opened, Bj fiacre entered, a man who 
carried a large portfolio alighted. The 
manager went up to the man, and said to 
him, " Is that you. Monsieur de Beville ? " 
" Yes," answered the man. 

The fiacre was put up, the horses placed 
in a stable, and the coachman shut up in a 
parlour, where they gave him drink, and 
placed a purse in his hand. Bottles of wine 
and louis d'or form the groundwork of 
this kind of pohtics. The coachman drank 
and then went to sleep. The door of the 
parlour was bolted. 
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The large door of the courtyard of the 
printing office was hardly shut than it 
reopened, gave passage to armed men, who 
entered in silence, and then reclosed. The 
arrivals were a company of the Gendarmerie 
Mobile, the fourth of the first battalion, 
commanded by a captain named La Roche 
d'Oisy. As may be remarked by the result, 
for all delicate expeditions the men of the 
coup d^etat took care to employ the Gen- 
darmerie Mobile and the Republican Guard, 
that is to say the two corps almost entirely 
composed of former Municipal Guards, 
bearing at heart a revengeful remembrance 
of the events of February. 

Captain La Roche d'Oisy brought a letter 
from the Minister of War, which placed 
himself and his soldiers at the disposition 
of the manager of the National Printing 
Office. The muskets were loaded without 
a word being spoken. Sentinels were 
placed in the workrooms, in the corridors, 
at the doors, at the windows, in fact, 
everywhere, two being stationed at the door 
leading into the street. The captain asked 
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what instructions lie should give to the 
sentries. " Nothing more simple," said the 
man who had come in the fiacre. " Who- 
ever attempts to leave or to open a window, 
shoot him." 

This man, who, in fact, was De Beville, 
orderly oflScer to M. Bonaparte, withdrew 
with the manager into the large cabinet on 
the first story, a solitary room which looked 
out on the garden. There he communi- 
cated to the manager what he had brought 
with him, the decree of the dissolution of 
the Assembly, the appeal to the Army, the 
appeal to the People, the decree convoking 
the electors, and in addition, the proclama- 
tion of the Prefect Maupas and his letter to 
the Commissaries of Police. The four first 
documents were entirely in the handwriting 
of the President, and here and there some 
erasures might be noticed. 

The compositors were in waiting. Each 
man was placed between two gendarmes, 
and was forbidden to utter a single word, 
and then the documents which had to be 
printed were distributed throughout the 
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room, being cut up in very small pieces, so 
that an entire sentence could not be read 
by one workman. The manager announced 
that he would give them an hour to com- 
pose the whole. The different fragments 
were finally brought to Colonel Seville, who 
put them together and corrected the proof 
sheets. The machining was conducted with 
the same precautions, each press being be- 
tween two soldiers. Notwithstanding all 
possible diligence the work lasted two hours. 
The gendarmes watched over the work- 
men. Beville watched over St. Georges, 

When the work was finished a suspicious 
incident occurred, which greatly resembled 
a treason within a treason. To a traitor 
a greater traitor. This species of crime 
is subject to such accidents. Beville and 
St, Georges, the two trusty confidants 
in whose hands lay the secret of the coup 
d^etatf that is to say the head of the Pre- 
sident; — ^that secret, which ought at no 
price to be allowed to transpire before the 
appointed hour, under risk of causing 
everything to nuscarry, took it into their 
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heads to confide it at once to two hundred 
men, in order " to test the eflfect/' as the 
ex-Colonel Beville said later on, rather 
naively. They read the mysterious docu- 
ment which had just been printed to the 
Gendarmes Mobiles^ who were drawn up 
in the courtyard. These ex-municipal 
guards applauded. If they had hooted, it 
Toight be asked what the two experimen- 
talists in the couf d^etat would have done. 
Perhaps M. Bonaparte .would have waked 
up from his dream at Vincennes. 

The coachman was then liberated, the 
fiacre was horsed, and at four o'clock in the 
morning the orderly officer and the man- 
ager of the National Printing Office, hence- 
forward two criminals, arrived at the Pre- 
fecture of Police with the parcels of the 
decrees. Then began for them the brand 
of shame. Prefect Maupas took them by 
the hand. 

Bands of bill-stickers, bribed for the oc- 
casion, started in every direction, carrying 
with them the decrees and proclamations. 

This was precisely the hour at which the 
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Palace of the National Assembly was in- 
vested. In the Rue de rUniversite there 
is a door of the Palace which is the old 
entrance to the Palais Bourbon, and which 
opened into the avenue which leads to the 
house of the President of the Assembly. 
This door, termed the Presidency door, 
was according to custom guarded by a 
sentry. For some time past the Adjutant- 
Major, who had been twice sent for during 
the night by Colonel Bspinasse, had re- 
mained motionless and silent, close by the 
sentinel. Five minutes after, having left 
the huts of the InvaUdes, the 42nd Regi- 
ment of the line, followed at some distance 
by the 6th Regiment, which had marched 
by the Rue de Bourgogne, emerged from 
the Rue de rUniversite. " The regiment," 
says an eye-witness, " marched as one 
steps in a sick-room." It arrived with a 
stealthy step before the Presidency door. 
This ambuscade came to surprise the law. 

The sentry, seeing these soldiers arrive, 
halted, but at the moment when he was 
going to challenge them with a quUvivey 
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the Adjutant-Major seized liis arm, and, in 
Ms capacity as the officer empowered to 
countermand all instructions, ordered him 
to give free passage to the 42nd, and at 
the same time commanded the amazed 
porter to open the door. The door turned 
upon its hinges, the soldiers spread them- 
selves tlirough the avenue. Persigny en- 
tered, and said, " It is done." 

The National Assembly was invaded. 

At the noise of the footsteps the Com- 
mandant Meunier ran up. " Command- 
ant," Colonel Bspinasse cried out to him, 
" I come to reUeve your battalion." The 
Commandant turned pale for a moment, and 
his eyes remained fixed on the ground. 
Then suddenly he put his hands to his 
shoulders and tore off his epaulets, he drew 
his sword, broke it across his knee, threw 
the two fragments on the pavement, and, 
trembling with rage, exclaimed with a 
solemn voice, " Colonel, you disgrace the 
number of your regiment." 

" All right, all right," said Bspinasse. 

The Presidency door was left open, but 
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all the other entrances remained closed. 
All the guards were relieved, all the sen* 
tinels changed, and the battalion of the 
night guard was sent back to the camp of the 
Invalides, the soldiers piled their arms in 
the avenue, and in the Cour cPEonneur^ 
The 42nd, in profound silence, occupied 
the doors outside and inside, the courtyard, 
the reception-rooms, the galleries, the 
corridors, the passages, while every one 
still slept in the Palace. 

Shortly afterwards arrived two of those 
little chariots which are called ** forty 
sous," and two 'fiacres^ escorted by twa 
detachments of the Republican Guard and 
of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, and by 
several squads of police. The Commis- 
saries BertogUo and Primorin alighted from 
the two chariots. 

As these carriages drove up a personage, 
bald, but still young, was seen to appear at 
the grated door of the Place de Bourgogne. 
This personage had all the air of a man 
about town, who had just come from the 
opera, and, in fact, he had come from 
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thence, after having passed through a den. 
He came from the Elys^e. It was De 
Momy. For an instant he watched the 
soldiers piling their arms, and then went 
on to the Presidency door. There he 
exchanged a few words with M. de Per- 
fiigny. A quarter of an hour afterwards, 
accompanied by 250 Chasseurs de Vin«» 
cennes, he took possession of the ministry 
of the Interior, startled M. de Thorigny in 
his bed, and handed him brusquely a letter 
of thanks from Monsieur Bonaparte. Some 
days previously honest M. de Thorigny, 
whose ingenuous remarks we have already 
cited, said to a group of men near whom 
M. de Momy was passing, " How these 
men of the Mountain calumniate the 
President 1 The man who would break 
his oath, who would achieve a cowp d^etatj 
must necessarily be a worthless wretch." 
Awakened rudely in the middle of the night, 
and relieved of his post as Minister, like the 
sentinels of the Assembly, the worthy man, 
astounded, and rubbing his eyes, muttered, 
*' Eh ! then the President is a ." 
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"Yes," said Momy, with a burst of 
laughter. 

He who writes these lines knew Momy. 
Morny and Walewsky held in the quasi- 
reigning family the positions, one of Royal 
bastard, the other of Imperial bastard. 
Who was Morny ? We will say, " A 
noted wit, an intriguer, but in no way 
austere, a friend of Romieu, and a sup- 
porter of Guizot, possessing the manners 
of the world and the habits of the roulette 
table, self-satisfied, clever, combining a 
certain liberality of ideas with a readiness 
to accept useful crimes, finding means to 
wear a gracious smile with bad teeth, 
leading a life of pleasure, dissipated but 
reserved, ugly, good-tempered, fierce, well- 
dressed, intrepid, willingly leaving a 
brother prisoner imder bolts and bars, 
and ready to risk his head for a brother 
Emperor, having the same mother as 
Louis Bonaparte, and like Louis Bona- 
parte, having some father or other, being 
able to call himself Beauhamais, being 
able to call himself Flahaut, and yet calling 
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himself Morny, pursuing literature as far as 
light comedy, and politics as far as tragedy, 
a deadlyfree liver, possessing all thefrivolity 
consistent with assassination, capable of be- 
ing sketched by Marivaux and treated of 
by Tacitus, without conscience, irreproach- 
ably elegant, infamous, and amiable, at need 
a perfect duke. Such was this malefactor. 

It was not yet six o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Troops began to mass themselves on 
the Place de la Concorde, where Leroy- 
Saint-Arnaud on horseback held a review. 

The Commissaries of Police, Bertoglio 
and Primorin, ranged two companies in 
order under the vault of the great stair- 
case of the Questure, but did not ascend 
that way. They were accompanied by 
agents of poUce, who knew the most secret 
recesses of the Palais Bourbon, and who con- 
ducted them through various passages. 

General Lefl6 was lodged in the Pavi- 
Uon inhabited in the time of the Due de 
Bourbon by Monsieur Feuchferes. That 
night General Lefl6 had staying with him 
his sister and her husband, who were visit- 
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ing Paris, and who slept in a room, the 
door of which led into one of the corridors 
of the Palace. Commissary Bertoglio 
knocked at the door, opened it, and to- 
gether with his agents abruptly burst into 
the room, where a woman was in bed* 
The general's brother-in-law sprang out of 
bed, and cried out to the Questor, who 
slept in an adjoining room, " Adolphe, the 
doors are being forced, the Palace is fiiU 
of soldiers. Get up ! " 

The General opened his eyes, he saw Com- 
missary Bertoglio standing beside his bed. 

He sprang up. 

" General," said the Commissary, " I 
have come to fulfil a duty." 

" I understand," said General Leflo, 
" you are a traitor." 

The Commissary stammering out the 
words, "plot against the safety of the 
State," displayed a warrant. The General, 
without pronoimcing a word, struck this in- 
famous paper with the back of his hand. 

Then dressing himself, he put on his full 
uniform of Constantine and of M^d^ah, 
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thinking in his imaginative, soldierUke 
loyalty that there were still generals of Africa 
for the soldiers whom he would find on his 
way. All the generals now remaining were 
hrigands. His wife embraced him ; his son, 
a child of seven years, in his nightshirt, 
and in tears, said to the Commissary of 
Police, ^* Mercy J Monsieur Bonaparte/' 

The General, while clasping his wife in 
his arms, whimpered in her ear, " There is 
artillery in the courtyard, try and fire a 
cannon." 

. The Commissary and his men led him 
away. He regarded these poUcemen with 
contempt, and did not speak to them, but 
when he recognized Colonel Espinasse, his 
military and Breton heart swelled with 
indignation. 

"Colonel Espinasse," said he, "you are 
a villain, and I hope to live long enough to 
tear the buttons from your uniform." 

Colonel Espinasse himg his head, and 
stammered, " I do not know you." 

A major waved his sword, and cried, 
** We have had enough of lawyer generals." 
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Some soldiers crossed their bayonets before 
the unarmed prisoner, three sergents de ville 
pushed him into a fiacre, and a sub-lieu- 
tenant approaching the carriage, and look- 
ing in the face of the man who, if he were 
a citizen, was his Representative, and if h^ 
were a soldier was his general, flung this 
abominable word at him, " Canaille ! " 

Meanwhile Commissary Primorin had 
gone by a more roundabout way in order 
the more surely to surprise the other Ques- 
tor, M. Baze. 

Out of M. Baze's apartment a door led to 
the lobby communicating with the chamber 
of the Assembly. Sieur Primorin knocked 
at the door. **Who is there?" asked a 
servant, who was dressing. " The Com- 
missary of Police," replied Primorin. The 
servant, thinking that he was the Commis- 
sary of Police of the Assembly, opened the 
door. 

At this moment M. Baze, who had heard 
the noise, and had just awaked, put on a 
dressing-gown, and cried, " Do not open the 
door." 
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He had scarcely spoken these words 
when a man in plain clothes and three 
sergents de mile in uniform rushed into his 
chamber. The man, opening his coat, dis- 
played his scarf of office, asking M. Baze, 
Do you recognize this ? " 

You are a worthless wretch," answered 
the Questor. 

The police agents laid their hands on 
M. Baze. " You will not take me away," he 
said. " You a Commissary of Police, you, 
who are a magistrate, and know what you 
are doing, you outrage the National As- 
sembly, you violate the law, you are a 
criminal ! " A hand-to-hand struggle en- 
sued — four against one. Madame Baze 
and her two little girls giving vent to 
screams, the servant being thrust back 
with blows by the sergents de ville. " You 
are ruffians," cried out Monsieur Baze. 
They carried him away by main force in 
their arms, still struggling, naked, his 
dressing-gown being torn to shreds, his 
body being covered with blows, his wrist 
torn £VH^ bleeding. 
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The stairs, the landing, the courtyard, 
were full of soldiers with fixed bayonets 
and grounded arms. The Questor spoke 
to them. " Your Representatives are 
being arrested, you have not received your 
arms to break the laws I " A sergeant was 
wearing a brand new cross. " Have you 
been given the cross for this ? " The ser- 
geant answered, " We only know one mas- 
ter.'* " I note your number," continued M. 
Baze. " You are a dishonoured regiment." 
The soldiers listened with a stohd air, and 
seemed still asleep. Commissary Primorin 
said to them, " Do not answer, this has 
nothing to do with you." They led the 
Questor across the courtyard to the guard- 
house at the Porte Noire. 

This was the name which Vas given to a 
little door contrived under thevault opposite 
the treasury of the Assembly, and which 
opened upon the Rue de Bourgogne, facing 
the Rue de Lille. 

Several sentries were placed at the door of 
the guard-house, and at the top of the flight 
of steps which led thither, M, Baze being 
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left there in charge of three sergents de ville. 
Several soldiers without their weapons, and 
in their shirt sleeves, came in and out. The 
Questor appealed to them in the name of 
military honour. "Do not answer," said 
the sergent de ville to the soldiers. 

M. Baze's two little girls had followed 
him with terrified eyes, and when they lost 
sight of him the youngest burst into tears. 
"Sister," said the elder, who was seven years 
old, " let us say our prayers," and the two 
children cla&ping their hands, knelt down. 

Commissary Primorin, with his swarm of 
agents, burst into the Questor' s study, 
and laid hands on everything. The first 
papers which he perceived on the middle of 
the table, and which he seized, were the 
famous decrees which had been prepared in 
the event of the Assembly having voted the 
proposal of the Questors. All the drawers 
were opened and searched. This over- 
hauling of M. Baze's papers, which the 
Commissary of Police termed a domiciliary 
visit, lasted more than an hour. 

M. Baze's clothes had been taken to him^ 
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and lie had dressed. When the " domici- 
liary visit" was over, he was taken out of 
the guard-house. There was a fiacre in 
the courtyard, into which he entered, to- 
gether with the three sergents de ville. The 
vehicle, in order to reach the Presidency 
door, passed by the Gour d^Honneur^ and 
then by the Gour de Canons. Day was 
breaking. M. Baze looked into the court- 
yard to see if the cannon were still there. 
He saw the ammunition waggons ranged 
in order with their shafts raised, but the 
places of the six cannon and the two 
mortars were vacant. 

In the avenue of the Presidency the 
fiucre stopped for a moment. Two lines 
of soldiers, standing at ease, lined the 
footpaths of the avenue. At the foot of 
a tree were grouped three men : Colonel 
Espinasse, whom M. Baze knew and recog- 
nized, a species of Lieutenant-Colonel, who 
wore a black and orange ribbon round his 
neck, and a Major of Lancers, all three 
sword in hand, consulting together. The 
windows of the fiacre were closed ; M. 
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Baze wished to lower them to appeal to 
these men ; the sergents de ville seized his 
arms. The Commissary Primorin then 
came up, and was about to re-enter the 
httle chariot for two persons which had 
brought him. 

" Monsieur Baze/' said he, with that 
yiUainous kind of courtesy which the agelits 
of the coup d^etat willingly blended with 
their crime, " you must be uncomfortable 
with those three men in the fiacre. You 
are cramped; come in with me." 

" Let me alone," said the prisoner. 
**With these three men I am cramped; 
with you I should be contaminated." 

An escort of infantry was ranged on 
both sides of the fiacre. Colonel Espinasse 
called to the coachman, " Drive slowly by 
the Quai d' Or say until you meet a cavalry 
escort. When the cavalry shall have as- 
sumed the charge, the infantry can come 
back." They set out. 

As the fiacre turned into the Quai d' Or say 
a picket of the 7th Lancers arrived at full 
speed. It was the escort; the troopers. 
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surrounded the fiacre^ and the whole gal- 
loped off. 

No incident occurred during the journey. 
Here and there, at the noise of the horses*^ 
hoofs, windows were opened and heads put 
forth ; and the prisoner, who had at length 
succeeded in lowering a window, heard 
startled voices saying, " What is the mat- 
ter?'' 

The fiacre stopped. " Where are we ? "^ 
asked M. Baze. "At Mazas," said a 
sergent de mile. 

The Questoriwas taken to the office of 
the prison. Just as he entered he saw 
Baune and Nadaud being brought out. 
There was a table in the centre, at which 
Commissary Primorin, who had followed 
the fixicre in his chariot, had just seated 
himself. While the Commissary was 
writing, M. Baze noticed on the table a 
paper which was evidently a gaol register, 
on which were these names, written in the 
following order : Lamoriciere, Charras^ 
Cavaignac, Changamier, Lefi6, Thiers, 
Bedeau, Roger (du Nord), Chambolle* 
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This was probably the order in which 
the Representatives had arrived at the 
prison. 

When Sieur Primorin had finished 
writing, M. Baze said, " Now, you will be 
good enough to receive my protest, and 
add it to your official report." " It is not 
an official report," objected the Commissary, 
** it is simply an order for committal." 
*^ I intend to write my protest at once," 
replied M. Baze. " You will have plenty 
of time in your cell," remarked a man who 
stood by the table. M. Baze turned round. 
** Who are you ? " "I am the governor of 
the prison," said the man. " In that case," 
replied M. Baze, " I pity you, for you are 
aware of the crime you are committing." 
The man turned pale, and stammered a 
few uninteUigible words. 

The Commissary rose from his seat; 
M. Baze briskly took possession of his 
chair, seated himself at the table, and said 
t6 Sieur Primorin, " You are a public 
officer ; I request you to add my protest to 
your official report." " Very well," said 
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the Commissary, "let it be so.'* Baze 
wrote the protest as follows : — 

" I, the undersigned, Jean-Didier Baze,. 
Representative of the People, and Questor 
of the National Assembly, carried off by 
violence from my residence in the Palace of 
the National Assembly, and conducted to 
this prison by an armed force which it was 
impossible for me to resist, protest in the 
name of the National Assembly and in my 
own name against the outrage on national 
representation committed upon my col- 
leagues and upon myself. 

" Given at Mazas on the 2nd December,. 
1851, at eight o'clock in the morning. 

" Baze." 

While this was taking place at Mazas^ 
the soldiers were laughing and drinking in 
the courtyard of the Assembly. They 
made their coffee in the saucepans. They 
had lighted enormous fires in the courtyard ; 
the flames, fanned by the wind, at times 
reached the walls of the Chamber. A 
superior ofBicial of the Questure, an officer 
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of the National Guard, Ramond de la 
Croisette, ventured to say to them, " You 
will set the Palace on fire ; " whereupon a 
soldier struck him a blow with his fist. 

Four of the pieces taken from the Gour 
de Canons were ranged in battery order 
against the Assembly; two on the Place 
de Bourgogne were pointed towards the 
grating, and two on the Pont de la 
Concorde were pointed towards the grand 
staircase. 

As side-note to this instructive tale let 
us mention a curious fact. This 42nd 
Regiment of the line was the same which 
had arrested Louis Bonaparte at Boulogne. 
In 1840 this regiment lent its aid to the law 
against the conspirator. In 1851 it lent 
its aid to the conspirator against the law : 
such is the beauty of passive obedience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OTHER DOINGS OF THE NIGHT. 

During the same night in aU parts of Paris 
acts of brigandage took place. Unknown 
men leading armed troops, and themselves 
armed with hatchets, mallets, pincers, 
crowbars, life-preservers, swords hidden 
under their coats, pistols, of which the 
butts could be distinguished under the 
folds of their cloaks, arrived in silence 
before a house, occupied the street, 
encircled the approaches, picked the lock 
of the door, tied up the porter, invaded the 
stairs, and burst through the doors upon 
a sleeping man, and when that man, 
awakening with a start, asked of these 
bandits, " Who are you ? " their leader 
answered, " A Commissary of Police." So 
it happened to LamoriciSre, who was seized 
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by Blanchet, who threatened him with the 
gag ; to Greppo, who was brutally treated 
and thrown down by Gronfier, assisted by 
six men carrying a dark lantern and a 
pole-axe ; to Cavaignac, who was secured 
by CoKn, a smooth-tongued villain, who 
affected to be shocked on hearing him 
curse and swear ; to M. Thiers, who was 
arrested by Hubaut (the elder), who pro- 
fessed that he had seen him " tremble and 
weep," thus adding falsehood to crime; 
to Valentin, who was assailed in his bed by 
Dourlens, taken by the feet and shoulders, 
and thrust into a padlocked police van; 
to Miot, destined to the tortures of African 
casemates ; to Roger (du Nord), who with 
courageous and witty irony offered sherry 
to the bandits. Charras and Changamier 
were taken unawares. They lived in the 
Rue St. Honor^, nearly opposite to each 
other, Changamier at No. 3, Charras at 
No. 14. Ever since the 9th of September 
Changamier had dismissed the fifteen men 
armed to the teeth by whom he had 
hitherto been guarded during the night. 
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and on the 1st December, as we have said, 
Charras had unloaded his pistols. These 
empty pistols were lying on the table when 
they came to arrest him. The Commissary 
of Police threw himself upon them. 
"Idiot," said Charras to him, "if they had 
been loaded you would have been a dead 
man." These pistols, we may note, had 
been given to Charras upon the taking of 
Mascara by General Renaud, who at the 
moment of Charras' arrest was on horse- 
back in the street helping to carry out the 
coup cCetat If these pistols had remained 
loaded, and if General Eenaud had had the 
task of arresting Charras, it would have 
been curious if Renaud's pistols had killed 
Renaud. Charras assuredly would not 
have hesitated. We have already men- 
tioned the names of these police rascals. It 
is useless to repeat them. It was Courtille 
who arrested Charras, Lerat who arrested 
Changamier, Desgranges who arrested 
Nadaud. The men thus seized in their 
own houses were Representatives of the 
People ; they were inviolable, so that to the 
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crime of the violation of their persons was 
added this high treason, the violation of the 
Constitution. 

There was no lack of impudence in the 
perpetration of these outrages. The police 
agents made merry. Some of these droll 
fellows jested. At Mazas the under-jailors 
jeered at Thiers, Nadaud reprimanded them 
severely. The Sieur Hubaut (the younger) 
awoke General Bedeau. " General, you are 
a prisoner." — "My person is inviolable." — 
*' Unless you ar6 caught red-handed, in the 
very act." — " Well," said Bedeau, " I am 
caught in the act, the heinous act of being 
asleep." They took him by the collar and 
dragged him to a fiacre. 

On meeting together at Mazas, Nadaud 
grasped the hand of Greppo, and Lagrange 
grasped the hand of Lamoriciere. This 
made the police gentry laugh. A colonel, 
named Thirion, wearing a commander's 
cross round his neck, helped to put the 
Generals and the Representatives into gaol. 
" Look me in the face," said Charras to 
him. Thirion moved away. 
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Thus, without counting other arrests 
which took place later on, there were 
imprisoned during the night of the 2nd of 
December, sixteen Representatives and 
seventy-eight citizens. The two agents of 
the crime furnished a report of it to Louia 
Bonaparte* Morny wrote "Boxed up;'* 
Maupas wrote " Quadded," The one in 
drawing-room slang, the other in the slang 
of the galleys. Subtle gradations of lan- 
guage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DAEKNESS OP THE CRIME. 

Veesignt had just left me. 

Wliile I dressed hastily there came in a 
man in whom I had every confidence* He 
was a poor cabinet-maker out of work, 
named Girard, to whom I had given shelter 
in a room of my house, a carver of wood, 
and not illiterate. He came in from the 
street; he was trembling. 

" Well," I asked, " what do the people 
say ? '' 

Girard answered me,— 

" People are dazed. The blow has been 
struck in such a manner that it is not 
realized. Workmen read the placards, say 
nothing, and go to their work. Only one 
in a hundred speaks. It is to say, * Good ! * 
This is how it appears to them. The law 
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of the 31st May is abrogated — 'Well 
done ! ' Universal suffrage is re-established 
— * Also well done ! ' The re-actionary 
majority has been driven away — * Ad- 
mirable ! ' Thiers is arrested — * Capital ! ' 
Changamier is seized — * Bravo ! ' Round 
each placard there are claqueurs. Ratapoil 
expla.ins his coup d^etat to Jacques Bon- 
homme, Jacques Bonhomme takes it all in. 
Briefly it is my impression that the people 
give their consent." 

" Let it be so," said I. 

" But," asked Girard of me, " what will 
you do, Monsieur Victor Hugo ? " 

I took my scarf of oflBce from a cupboard, 
and showed it to him. 

He understood. 

We shook hands. 

As he went out, Carini entered. 

Colonel Carini is an intrepid man. He 
had commanded the cavalry under 
Mieroslawsky in the Sicilian insurrection. 
He has, in a few moving and enthusiastic 
pages, told the story of that noble revolt. 
Carini is one of those Italians who love 
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Prance as we Frencliinen love Italy. 
Every warm-hearted man in this century 
has two fatherlands — the Rome of yester- 
day and the Paris of to-day. 

" Thank God," said Carini to me, " you 
are still free," and he added, " The blow 
has been struck in a formidable manner. 
The Assembly is invested. I have come 
from thence. The Place de la Revolution, 
the Quays, the Tuileries, the boulevards, 
are crowded with troops. The soldiers 
have their knapsacks. The batteries are 
harnessed. If fighting takes place it will 
be desperate work." 

I answered him, " There will be fight- 
mg. ' 

And I added, laughing, "You have 
proved that the colonels write like poets ; 
now it is the turn of the poets to fight like 
colonels." 

I entered my wife's room; she knew 
nothing, and was quietly reading her paper 
in bed. 

I had taken about me five hundred 
francs in gold. I put on my wife's bed a 
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box containing nine hundred francs ; all 
the money which remained to me, and I 
told her what had happened. 

She turned pale, and said^to me, " What 
are you going to do ? " 
• « My duty." 

She embraced me, and only said two 
words : — 

" Do it." 

My breakfast was ready. I ate a cutlet 
in two mouthfuls. As I finished, my 
daughter came in. She was startled by the 
manner in which I kissed her, and asked 
me, " What is the matter ? " 

" Tour mother will explain to you." 

And I left them. 

The Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne was as 
quiet and deserted as usual. Four work- 
men were, however, chatting near my 
door ; they wished me " Good morning." 

I cried out to them, " Tou know what is 
going on ?" 

Yes," said they. 

Well. It is treason ! Louis Bonaparte 
is strangling the Republic. The people 
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are attacked. The people must defend 
themselves." 

" They will defend themselves." 

" You promise me that ?" 

" Yes," they answered. 

One of them added, " We swear it." 

They kept their word. Barricades were 
constructed in my street (Rue de la Tour 
d'Auvergne), in the Rue des Martyrs, in 
the Cit^ Rodier, in the Rue Coquenard, and 
at Notre-Dame de Lorette. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" PLACABDS." 



On leaving these brave men I could read 
at the comer of the Rue de la Tour 
d'Auvergne and the Rue des Martyrs, the 
three infamous placards which had been 
posted on the walls of Fans during the 
night. 

Here they are. 

" PROCLAMATION 

"OF THE PSESIDBNT OF THE REPUBLIC. 

" Appeal to the People. 

"Feenchmen! The present situation can 
last no longer. Every day which passes 
enhances the dangers of the country. 
The Assembly, which ought to be the 
firmest support of order, has become a 
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focus of conspiracies. The patriotism of 
three hundred of its members has been un- 
able to check its fatal tendencies. Instead 
of making laws in the public interest it 
forges arms for civil war; it attacks the 
power which I hold directly from the 
People, it encourages all bad passions, it 
compromises the tranquillity of France ; I 
have dissolved it, and I constitute the 
whole People a judge between it and me. 

" The Constitution, as you know, was 
constructed with the object of weakening 
beforehand the power which you were about 
to confide to me. Six millions of votes 
formed an emphatic protest against it, and 
yet I have faithfully respected it. Provo- 
cations, calumnies, outrages, have found 
me unmoved. Now, however, that the 
fundamental compact is no longer respected 
by those very men who incessantly invoke 
it, and that the men who have ruined two 
monarchies wish to tie my hands in order 
to overthrow the Republic, my duty is to 
frustrate their treacherous schemes, to 
maintain the Republic, and to save the 
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Country by appealing to tlie solemn judg- 
ment of the only Sovereign whom I recog- 
nize in France — the People. 

" I therefore make a loyal appeal to the 
whole nation, and I say to you: If you 
wish to continue this condition of uneasiness 
which degrades us and compromises our 
future, choose another in my place, f or.I will 
no longer retain a power which is impotent 
to do good, which renders me responsible 
for actions which I cannot prevent, and 
which binds me to the helm when I see the 
vessel driving towards the abyss. 

"If on the other hand you still place 
confidence in me, give me the means of ac- 
compUshing the great mission which I hold 
from you. 

" This mission consists in closing the era 
of revolutions, by satisfying the legitimate 
needs of the People, and by protecting them 
from subversive passions. It consists, 
above all, in creating institutions which 
survive men, and which shaU in fact form 
the foundations on which something dura- 
ble may be established. 
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" Persuaded that the instability of power, 
that the preponderance of a single Assem- 
bly, are the permanent causes of trouble 
and discord, I submit to your suffrage the 
following fundamental bases of a Consti- 
tution which will be developed by the 
Assemblies later on : — 

" 1. A responsible Chief appointed for 

ten years, 
"2. Ministers dependent upon the 

Executive Power alone. 

^* 3, A Council of State composed of 

the most distinguished men, 

who shall prepare laws and 

shall support them in debate 

before the Legislative Body. 

**4. A Legislative Body which shall 

discuss and vote the laws, and 

which shall be elected by 

universal suffrage, without scrv^ 

tin de listCy which falsifies the 

elections. 

" 5. A Second Assembly composed of 

the most illustrious men of the 

country, a power of equipoise, 
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the guardian of the fundamental 
compact, and of the public 
liberties. 

" This system, created by the first Con- 
sul at the beginning of the century, has 
already given repose and prosperity to 
France ; it would still insure them to her. 

" Such is my firm conviction. If you 
share it, declare it by your votes. If, on 
the contrary, you prefer a government 
without strength. Monarchical or Repub- 
lican, borrowed I know not from what past,, 
or from what chimerical future, answer in 
the negative. 

" Thus, for the first time since 1804, you 
will vote with a full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, knowing exactly for whorn^ 
and for what. 

" If I do not obtain the majority of your 
suffrages I shall call together a New Assem- 
bly, and shall place in its hands the com- 
mission which I have received from you. 

"But, if you believe that the cause of 
which my name is the symbol, — that is to 
say, France regenerated by the Revolution 
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of '89, and organized by the Emperor, is to 
be still your own, proclaim it by sanction- 
ing the powers which I ask from you. 

" Then France and Europe will be pre- 
served from anarchy, obstacles will be re- 
moved, rivalries will have disappeared, for 
all will respect, in the decision of the 
People, the decree of Providence. 

" Given at the Palace of the Elys^e, 2nd 
December, 1851. 

" Louis Napoleon Bonaparte." 



* "PROCLAMATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
TO THE ARMY. 

" Soldiers ! Be proud of your mission, 
you wiU save the country, for I count upon 
you not to violate the laws, but to enforce 
respect for the first law of the country, the 
national Sovereignty, of which I am the 
Legitimate Representative. 

" For a long time past, like myself, you 
have sufifered from obstacles which have 
opposed themselves both to the good that 
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I wished to do and to the demonstrations 
of your sympathies in my favour. These 
obstacles have been broken down. 

" The Assembly has tried to attack the 
authority which I hold from the whole 
Nation. It has ceased to exist. 

" I make a loyal appeal to the People and 
to the Army, and I say to them, Either give 
me the means of insuring your prosperity, 
or choose another in my place. 

" In 1830, as in 1848, you were treated 
as vanquished men. After having branded 
your heroic disinterestedness, they dis- 
dained to consult your sympathies and 
your wishes, and yet you are the flower of 
the Nation. To-day, at this solemn 
moment, I am resolved that the voice of 
the Army shall be heard. 

" Vote, therefore, freely as citizens ; but, 
as soldiers, do not forget that passive 
obedience to the orders of the Chief of the 
State is the rigorous duty of the Army, 
from the general to the private soldier. 

" It is for me, responsible for my actions 
both to the People and to posterity, to take 
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those measures which may seem to me in- 
dispensable for the public welfare. 

" As for you, remain immovable within 
the rules of discipline and of honour. By 
your imposing attitude help the country to 
manifest its will with calmness and 
reflection. 

" Be ready to repress every attack upon 
the free exercise of the sovereignty of the 
People. 

" Soldiers, I do not speak to you of the 
memories which my name recalls. They 
are engraven in your hearts. We are 
united by indissoluble ties. Your history 
is mine. There is between us, in the 
past, a community of glory and of mis- 
fortune. 

" There will be in the future community 
of sentiment and of resolutions for the 
repose and the greatness of France. 

"Given at the Palace of the Elysee, 
December 2nd, 1851. 

"(Signed) "L. N. BoiNAPAbte." 
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''IN THE NAME OF THE FRENCH 

PEOPLE. 

"The President of the Republic 

decrees : — 

"Article I. 

" The National Assembly is dissolved. 

"Article II. 

" Universal suffrage is re-established. 

The law of May 31 is abrogated. 

"Article III. 

" The French People are convoked in 

their electoral districts from the 14th 

December to the 21st December following. 

"Article IV. 

" The State of Siege is decreed in the 

district of the first Military Division. 

"Article V. 

" The Council of State is dissolved. 

" Article VI. 

" The Minister of the Interior is charged 

with the execution of this decree. 

" Given at the Palace of the Elys^e, 2nd 

December, 1851. 

"Louis Napoleon Boxaparte. 

" De Morkt, Minister of the Interior." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NO. 70, EUE BLANCHE. 

The Cit^ Gaillard is somewhat difficult to 
find. It is a deserted alley in that new- 
quarter which separates the Rue des 
Martyrs from the Rue Blanche. I found 
it, however. As I reached No. 4, Yvan 
came out of the gateway and said, "I am 
here to warn you. The police have an eye 
upon this house, Michel is waiting for you 
at No. 70, Rue Blanche, a few steps from 
here." 

I knew No. 70, Rue Blanche. Manin, 
the celebrated President of the Venetian 
Republic, lived there. It was not in his 
rooms, however, that the meeting was to 
take place. 

The porter of No. 70 told me to go up 
to the first floor. The door was opened, 
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and a handsome, grey-haired woman of 
some forty summers, the Baroness Coppens, 
whom I recognized as having seen in 
society and at my own house, ushered me 
into a drawing-room. 

Michel de Bourges and Alexander Rey 
were there, the latter an ex-Consti- 
tuent, an eloquent writer, a brave man. 
At that time Alexander Eey edited the 
National. 

We shook hands. 

Michel said to me, — 

" Hugo, what will you do ? ** 

I answered him, — 

" Everything." 

" That also is my opinion," said he. 

Numerous Representatives arrived, and 
amongst others Pierre Lefranc, Labrousse^ 
Theodore Bac, Noel Parfait, Arnauld (de 
TAriege), Demosthenes Ollivier, an ex- 
Constituent, and Charamaule. There was 
deep and unutterable indignation, but na 
useless words were spoken. 

All were imbued with that nmnly anger 
whence issue great resolutions. 
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They talked. They set forth the situa- 
tion. Each brought forward the news 
which he had learnt. 

Theodore Bac came from Leon Faucher, 
who lived in the Eue Blanche. It was 
he who had awakened L^on Faucher, 
and had announced the news to him. The 
first words of Leon Faucher were, " It is an 
infamous deed.'' 

From the first moment Charamaule 
displayed a courage which, during the 
four days of the struggle, never flagged for 
a single instant. Charamaule is a very tall 
man, possessed of vigorous features and 
convincing eloquence; he voted with the 
Left, but sat with the Eight. In the 
Assembly he was the neighbour of Monta- 
lembert and of Eiancey. He sometimes 
had warm disputes with them, which we 
watched from afar off, and which amused 
us. 

Charamaule had come to the meeting at 
No. 70 dressed in a sort of blue cloth 
military cloak, and armed, as we found out 
later on. 
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The situation was grave ; sixteen Eepre- 
sentatives arrested, all the generals of 
the Assembly, and he who was more 
than a general, Charras. All the journals 
suppressed, all the printing offices occupied 
by soldiers. On the side of Bonaparte an 
army of 80,000 men which could be doubled 
in a few hours ; on our side nothing. The 
People deceived, and moreover disarmed. 
The telegraph at their command. All the 
walls covered with their placards, and at 
our disposal not a single printing case, not 
one sheet of paper. No means of raising 
the protest, no means of beginning the 
combat. The coup d^etat was clad with 
mail, the Eepublic was naked; the coup 
d^etat had a speaking trumpet, the Republic 
wore a gag. 

What was to be done ? 

The raid against the Republic, against 
the Assembly, against Right, against Law, 
against Progress, against Civilization, was 
commanded by African generals. These he- 
roes had just proved that they were cowards. 
They had taken their precautions well. 
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Fear alone can engender so much skill. 
They had arrested all the men of war of 
the Assembly, and all the men of action of 
the Left, Baune, Charles Lagrange, Miot, 
Valentin, iNadaud, Cholat. Add to this 
that all the possible chiefs of the barricades 
were in prison. The organizers of the 
ambuscade had carefully left at liberty 
Jules Favre, Michel de Bourges, and myself, 
judging us to be less men of action than of 
the Tribune; wishing to leave the Left 
men capable of resistance, but incapable of 
victory, hoping to dishonour us if we did 
not fight, and to shoot us if we did 
fight. 

Nevertheless, no one hesitated. The 
deliberation began . Other Representatives 
arrived every minute. Edgar Quinet, Dou- 
tre, Pelletier, Cassal, Bruckner, Baudin, 
ChaufEour. The room was full, some were 
seated, most were standing, in confusion, 
but without tumult. 

I was the first to speak. 

I said that the struggle ought to be 
begun at once. Blow for blow. 
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That it was my opinion that the hundred 
and fifty Representatives of the Left 
should put on their scarves of office, should 
march in procession through the streets 
and the boulevards as far as the Madeleine, 
and crying " Vive la R^publique I Vive la 
Constitution ! " should appear before the 
troops, and alone, calm and unarmed, should 
summon Might to obey Right. If the 
soldiers yielded, they should go to the 
Assembly and make an end of Louis Bona- 
parte. If the soldiers fired upon their 
legislators they should disperse throughout 
Paris, cry "To Arms," and resort to 
barricades. Resistance should be begun, 
constitutionally, and if that failed, should 
be continued revolutionarily. There was 
no time to be lost. 

"High treason," said I, "should be 
seized red-handed, it is a great mistake to 
suffer such an outrage to be accepted by 
the hours as they elapse. Each minute 
which passes is an accomplice, and endorses 
the crime. Beware of that calamity called 
an * Accomplished fact.' To arms I " 
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Many warmly supported this advice, 
among others Edgar Quinet, Pelletier, and 
Doutre. 

Michel de Bourges seriously objected. 
My instinct was to begin at once, his 
tidvice was to wait and see. According to 
him there was danger in hastening the 
catastrophe. The coup (Tetat was organized, 
and the People were not. They had been 
taken unawares. We must not indulge in 
illusion. The masses could not stir yet. 
Perfect calm reigned in the faubourgs; 
Surprise existed, yes; Anger, no. The 
People of Paris, although so intelligent, did 
not understand. 

Michel added, "We are not in 1830, 
€harles X., in turning out the 221, exposed 
himself to this blow, the re-election of the 
221. We are not in the same situation. 
The 221 were popular. The present 
Assembly is not : a Chamber which has 
been insultingly dissolved is always sure to 
conquer, if the People support it. Thus 
the People rose in 1830. To-day they wait. 
They are dupes until they shall be victims." 
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Michel de Bourges concluded, " The People 
must be given time to understand, to grow 
angry, to rise. As for us, Representatives, 
we should be rash to precipitate the situa- 
tion. If we were to march immediately 
straight upon the troops, we should only be 
shot to no purpose, and the glorious 
insurrection for Right would thus be before- 
hand deprived of its natural leaders — ^the 
Representatives of the People. We should 
decapitate the popular army. Temporary 
delay, on the contrary, would be beneficial. 
Too much zeal must be guarded against, 
self-restraint is necessary, to give way 
would be to lose the battle before having 
begun it. Thus, for example, we must not 
attend the meeting announced by the Right 
for noon, all those who went there would 
be arrested. We must remain free, we 
must remain in readiness, we must remain 
calm, and must act waiting the advent of 
the People. Four days of this agitation 
without fighting would weary the army." 
Michel, however, advised a beginning, but 
simply by placarding Article 68 of the Con- 
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stitution. But where should a printer be 
found ? 

Michel de Bourges spoke with an experi- 
ence of revolutionary procedure which was 
wanting in me. For many years past he 
had acquired a certain practical knowledge 
of the masses. His counsel was wise. It 
must be added that all the information 
which came to us seconded him, and 
appeared conclusive against me. Paris was 
dejected* The army of the coup d'etat 
invaded her peaceably. Even the placards 
were not torn down. Nearly all the Repre- 
sentatives present, even the most daring, 
agreed with Michel's counsel, to wait and 
see what would happen. " At night," said 
they, " the agitation will begin," and they 
concluded, like Michel de Bourges, that the 
people must be given time to understand. 
There would be a risk of being alone in too 
hasty a beginning. We should not carry the 
people with us in the first moment. Let 
us leave the indignation to increase little by 
little in their hearts. If it were begun 
prematurely our manifestation would mis- 
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carry. These were the sentiments of all. 
For myself, while Ustening to them, I felt 
shaken. Perhaps they were right. It 
would be a mistake to give the signal for 
the combat in vain. What good is the 
lightning which is not followed by the 
thunderbolt ? 

To raise a voice, to give vent to a cry, to 
find a printer, there was the first question. 
But was there still a free Press? 

The brave old ex-chief of the 6th Legion, 
Colonel Forestier, came in. He took Michel 
de Bourges and myself aside. 

" Listen," said he to us. " I come to 
you. I have been dismissed. I no longer 
command my legion, but appoint me in the 
name of the Left Colonel of the 6th. Sign 
me an order, and I will go at once and call 
them to arms. In an hour the regiment 
will be on foot. 

" Colonel," answered I, " I will do more 
than sign an order, I will accompany you." 

And I turned towards Charamaule, who 
had a carriage in waiting. 

" Come with us," said I. 
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Forestier was sure of two majors of the 
6th. We decided to drive to them at once, 
while Michel and the other Representatives 
should await us at Bonvalet's, in the Boule- 
vard du Temple, near the Cafe Turc. 
There they could consult together. 

We started. 

We traversed Paris, where people were 
already beginning to swarm in a threaten- 
ing manner. The boulevards were thronged 
with an uneasy crowd. People walked to 
and fro, passers-by accosted each other 
without any previous acquaintance, a note- 
worthy sign of public anxiety ; and groups 
talked in loud voices at the corners of the 
streets. The shops were being shut. 

" Come, this looks better," cried Chara- 
maule. 

He had been wandering about the town 
since the morning, and he had noticed 
with sadness the apathy of the masses. 

We found the two majors at home upon 
whom Colonel Forestier counted. They 
were two rich linen-drapers, who received 
us with some embarrassment. The shop- 
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men had gathered together at the windows, 
and watched us pass by. It was mere 
curiosity. 

In the meanwhile one of the two majors 
countermanded a journey which he was 
going to undertake on that day, and 
promised us his co-operation. 

" But," added he, " do not deceive 
yourselves, one can foresee that we shall be 
cut to pieces. Few men will march out.*' 

Colonel Forestier said to us, "Watrin, 
the present colonel of the 6th, does not 
care for fighting ; perhaps he will resign 
me the command amicably. I will go and 
find him alone, so as to startle him the 
less, and will join you at Bonvalet's." 

Near the Porte St. Martin we left our 
carriage, and Charamaule and myself pro- 
ceeded along the boulevard on foot, in 
order to observe the groups more closely, 
and more easily to judge the aspect of the 
crowd. 

The recent levelling of the road had con- 
verted the boulevard of the Porte St. 
Martin into a deep cutting, commanded by 
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two embankments. On the summits of 
these embankments were the footways, 
furnished with railings. The carriages 
drove along the cutting, the foot passengers 
"walked along the footways. 

Just as we reached the boulevard, a long 
column of infantry filed into this ravine 
with drummers at their head. The thick 
waves of bayonets filled the square of St. 
Martin, and lost themselves in the depths 
of the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. 

An enormous and compact crowd covered 
the two pavements of the Boulevard St. 
Martin. Large numbers of workmen, in 
their blouses, were there, leaning upon the 
railings. 

At the moment when the head of the 
column entered the defile before the Theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin a tremendous 
shout of " Vive la R^publique ! " came 
forth from every mouth as though shouted 
by one man. The soldiers continued to 
advance in silence, but it might have been 
said that their pace slackened, and many 
of them regarded the crowd with an air of 

G 2 
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indecision. What did this cry of "Vive 
la R^publique ! " mean ? Was it a token 
of applause ? Was it a shout of defiance ? 

It seemed to me at that moment that the 
Republic raised its brow, and that the 
coup d*etat hung its head. 

Meanwhile Charamaule said to me, " You 
are recognized." 

In fact, near the Chateau d'Eau the crowd 
surrounded me. Some young men cried 
out, " Vive Victor Hugo ! " One of them 
asked me, " Citizen Victor Hugo, what 
ought we to do ? " 

I answered, " Tear down the seditious 
placards of the coup cCetat^ and cry,. 
" Vive la Constitution ! " 

" And suppose they fire on us ? " said a 
young workman. 

" You will hasten to arms." 

" Bravo ! " shouted the crowd. 

I added, " Louis Bonaparte is a rebeU 
he has steeped himself to-day in every 
crime. We, Representatives of the People, 
declare him an outlaw, but there is no 
need for our declaration, since he is an 
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outlaw by the mere fact of his treason. 
Citizens, you have two hands ; take in one 
your Right, and in the other your gun, 
and fall upon Bonaparte." 

" Bravo ! Bravo 1 " again shouted the 
people. 

A tradesman who was shutting up his 
shop said to me, " Don't speak so loud, if 
they heard you talking like that, they 
would shoot you." 

"Well, then," I replied, "you would 
parade my body, and my death would be 
a boon if the justice of God could result 
from it." 

All shouted " Long live Victor Hugo ! " 

" Shout * Long live the Constitution,' " 
said I. 

A great cry of " Vive la Constitution ! 
Vive la Republique!" came forth from 
every breast. 

Enthusiasm, indignation, anger flashed 
in the faces of all. I thought then, and I 
still think, that this, perhaps, was the 
supreme moment. I was tempted to carry 
off all that crowd, and to begin the battle. 
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Charamaule restrained me. He whispered 
to me, — 

" You will bring about a useless fusillade. 
Every one is unarmed. The infantry is 
only two paces from us, and see, here 
comes the artillery." 

I looked round ; in truth several pieces 
of cannon emerged at a quick trot from the 
Kue de Bondy, behind the Chateau d'Eau. 

The advice to abstain, given by Chara- 
maule, made a deep impression on me. 
Coming from such a man, and one so 
dauntless, it was certainly not to be dis- 
trusted. Besides, I felt myself bound by 
the deliberation which had just taken 
place at the meeting in the Eue Blanche. 

I shrank before the responsibility which 
I should have incurred. To have taken 
advantage of such a moment might have 
been victory, it might also have been a 
massacre. Was I right ? Was I wrong ? 

The crowd thickened around us, and it 
became diflBcult to go forward. We were 
anxious, however, to reach the rendezvous 
at Bonvalet's. 
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Suddenly some one touched me on the 
arm. It was Leopold Duras, of the 
National. 

" Go no further," he whispered, " the 
Restaurant Bonvalet is surrounded. Michel 
de Bourges has attempted to harangue the 
People, but the soldiers came up. He 
barely succeeded in making his escape. 
Numerous Representatives who came to 
the meeting have been arrested. Retrace 
your steps. We are returning to the old 
rendezvous in the Rue Blanche. I have 
been looking for you to tell you this." 

A cab was passing ; Charamaule hailed 
the driver. We jumped in, followed by 
the crowd, shouting, " Vive la R^publique ! 
Vive Victor Hugo ! " 

It appears that just at that moment a 
squadron of ser gents de ville arrived on 
the Boulevard to arrest me. The coach- 
man drove off at full speed. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards we reached the Rue 
Blanche. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" VIOLATION OF THE CHAMBER." 



At seven o'clock in the morning the Pont de 
la Concorde was still free. The large 
grated gate of the Palace of the Assembly 
was closed; through the bars might be 
seen the flight of steps, that flight of steps 
whence the Repubhc had been proclaimed 
on the 4th May, 1848, covered with 
soldiers; and their piled arms might be 
distinguished upon the platform behind 
those high columns which, during the time 
of the Constituent Assembly, after the 15th 
of May and the 23rd June, masked small 
mountain mortars, loaded and pointed. 

A porter with a red collar, wearing the 
livery of the Assembly, stood by the little 
door of the grated gate. From time to 
time Representatives arrived. The porter 
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said, " Gentlemen, are you Representa- 
tives ? " and opened the door. Some- 
times he asked their names. 

M. Dupin's quarters could be entered 
without hindrance. In the great gallery, 
in the dining-room, in the salon d^honneur 
of the Presidency, ^liveried attendants 
silently opened the doors as usual. 

Before daylight, immediately after the 
arrest of the Questors MM. Baze and 
Leflo M. de Panat, the only Questor who 
remained free, having been spared or dis- 
dained as a Legitimist, awoke M. Dupin 
and begged him to summon imme- 
diately the Representatives from their 
own homes., M. Dupin returned this 
unprecedented answer, " I do not see any 
urgency." 

Almost at the same time as M. Panat, 
the Representative Jer6me Bonaparte had 
hastened thither. He had summoned M. 
Dupin to place himself at the head of the 
Assembly. M. Dupin had answered, " I 
cannot, I am guarded." Jer6me Bonaparte 
burst out laughing. In fact, no one had 
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deigned to place a sentinel at M. Dupin*s 
door; they knew that it was guarded by 
his meanness. 

It was only later on, towards noon, that 
they took pity on him. They felt that the 
contempt was too great, and allotted him 
two sentinels. 

At half-past seven fifteen or twenty 
Representatives, among whom were MM. 
Eugene Sue, Joret, de Resseguier, and de 
Talhouet, met together in M. Dupin's room. 
They also had vainly argued with M. 
Dupin. In the recess of a window a 
clever member of the Majority, M. Des- 
mousseaux de Givr^, who was a little deaf 
and exceedingly exasperated, almost quar- 
relled with a Representative of the Right 
like himself whom he wrongly supposed to 
be favourable to the coup (Tetat. 

M. Dupin, apart from the group of 
Representatives, alone, dressed in black, his 
hands behind his back, his head sunk on 
his breast, walked up and down before the 
fireplace, where a large fire was burning. 
In his own room, and in his very presence, 
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they were talking loudly about himself, 
yet he seemed not to hear. 

Two members of the Left came in, 
Benoit (du Rhone), and Crestin. Crestin 
entered the room, went straight up to M. 
Dupin, and said to him, " President, you 
know what is going on ? How is it that 
the Assembly has not yet been convened ?" 

M. Dupin halted, and answered, with a 
shrug which was habitual with him, — 

"There is nothing to be done." 

And he resumed his walk. 

" It is enough," said M. de Ress^guier. 

" It is too much," said Eugene Sue. 

All the Representatives left the room. 

In the meantime the Pont de la Concorde 
became covered with troops. Among 
them General Vast-Vimeux, lean, old, and 
little; his lank white hair plastered over 
his temples, in fuU uniform, with his laced 
hat on his head. He was laden with two 
huge epaulets, and displayed his scarf, not 
that of a Representative, but of a general, 
which scarf, being too long, trailed on the 
ground. He crossed the bridge on foot. 
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shouting to the soldiers inarticulate cries of 
enthusiasm for the Empire and the cotip 
d'etat. Such figures as these were seen 
in 1814. Only instead of wearing a large 
tri-coloured cockade, they wore a large 
white cockade. In the main the same 
phenomenon ; old men crying, " Long hve 
the Past I '' Almost at the same moment 
M. de Larochejaquelein crossed the Place 
de la Concorde, surrounded by a hundred 
men in blouses, who followed him in silence, 
and with an- air of curiosity. Numerous 
regiments of cavalry were drawn up in the 
grand avenue of the Champs Elys^es. 

At eight o'clock a formidable force in- 
vested the Legislative Palace. All the 
approaches were guarded, all the doors 
were shut. Some Representatives never- 
theless succeeded in penetrating into the 
interior of the Palace, not, as has been 
wrongly stated, by the passage of the Pre- 
sident's house on the side of the Esplanade 
of the Invahdes, but by the little door of 
the Rue de Bourgogne, called the Black 
Door. This door, by what omission or 
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what connivance I do not know, remained 
open till noon on the 2nd December. The 
Rue de Bom^gogne was nevertheless full of 
troops. Squads of soldiers scattered here 
and there in the Rue de TUniversite 
allowed passers-by, who were few and far 
between, to use it as a thoroughfare. 

The Representatives who entered by the 
door in the Rue de Bourgogne, penetrated 
as far as the Salle des Conferences, where 
they met their colleagues coming out from 
M. Dupin. 

A numerous group of men, representing 
every shade of opinion in the Assembly, 
was speedily assembled in this hall, 
amongst whom were MM. Eugene Sue, 
Richardet, FayoUe, Joret, Marc Dufraisse, 
Benoit (du Rhone), Canet, Gambon, 
d'Adelsward, Cr6pu, Repellin, Teillard- 
Lat^risse, Rantion, General Leydet, PauUn 
Durrieu, Chanay, Brilliez, CoUas (de la 
Gironde), Monet, Gaston, Favreau, and 
Albert de Resseguier. 

Each new comer accosted M. de Panat. 

" Where are the vice-Presidents ? " 
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" In prison." 

" And the two other Questors ? " 

" Also in prison. And I beg you to be- 
lieve, gentlemen," added M. de Panat, 
" that I have had nothing to do with the 
insult which has been offered me, in not 
arresting me." 

Indignation was at its height; every politi- 
cal shade was blended in the same sentiment 
of contempt and anger, and M. de Ress^- 
guier was no less energetic than Bugfene Sue. 
For the first time the Assembly seemed only 
to have one heart and one voice. Each at 
length said what he thought of the man of 
the Elysee, and it was then seen that for a 
long time past Louis Bonaparte had imper- 
ceptibly created a profound unanimity in the 
Assembly — the unanimity of contempt. 

M. Collas (of the Gironde) gesticulated 
and told his story. He came from the 
Ministry of the Interior. He had seen M. 
de Momy, he had spoken to him ; and he, 
M. Collas, was incensed beyond measure 
at M. Bonaparte's crime. Since then that 
Crime has made him Councillor of State. 
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M. de Panat went hither and thither 
among the groups, announcing to the 
Representatives that he had convened the 
Assembly for one o'clock. But it was 
impossible to wait until that hour. Time 
pressed. At the Palais Bourbon, as in the 
Rue Blanche, it was the universal feeling 
that each hour which passed by helped to 
accomplish the coup cPetat Every one felt 
as a reproach the weight of his silence 
or of his inaction ; the circle of iron was 
closing in, the tide of soldiers rose im- 
ceasingly, and saently inyaded the Pala<5e ; 
at each instant a sentinel the more was 
found at a door, which a moment before 
had been free. Still, the group of Repre- 
sentatives assembled together in the Salle 
des Conferences was as yet respected. It 
was necessary to act, to speak, to deliberate, 
to struggle, and not to lose a minute. 

Gambon said, " Let us try Dupin once 
more ; he is our ofl&cial man, we have need 
of him.'' They went to look for him. 
They could not find him. He was no 
longer there, he had disappeared, he was 
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away, hidden, croucliiiig, cowering, con- 
cealed, he had vanished, he was buried* 
Where? No one knew. Cowardice has 
unknown holes. 

Suddenly a man entered the hall. A man 
who was a stranger to the Assembly, in 
uniform, wearing the epaulet of a superior 
ofl&cer and a sword by his side. He was a 
major of the 42nd, who came to summon 
the Representatives to quit their own 
House. All, Royalists and Republicans 
alike, rushed upon him. Such was the 
expression of an indignant eyewitness. 
General Leydet addressed him in language 
such as leaves an impression on the cheek 
rather than on the ear. 

" I do my duty, I fulfil my instructions,'* 
stammered the officer. 

" You are an idiot, if you think you are 
doing your duty," cried Leydet to him, " and 
you are a scoundrel if you know that you 
are committing a crime. Your name? 
What do you call yourself ? Give me your 
name.'' 

The officer refused to give his name>. 
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and replied, ** So, gentlemen, you will not 
withdraw ? '' 

" No.'' 

" I shall go and obtain force." 

'' Do so." 

He left the room, and in actual fact 
went to obtain orders from the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

The Representatives waited in that kind 
of indescribable agitation which might be 
called the Strangling of Right by Violence. 

In a short time one of them who had 
gone out came back hastily, and warned 
them that two companies of the Gendar- 
merie Mobile were coming with their guns 
in their hands. 

Marc Dufraisse cried out, " Let the 
outrage be thorough. Let the coup d^etat 
find us on our seats. Let us go to the 
SaUe des Stances," he added. " Since 
things have come to such a pass, let us 
afford the genuine and living spectacle of 
an 18th Brumaire." 

They all repaired to the Hall of Assem- 
bly. The passage was free. The SaUe 
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Casimir-Perier was not yet occupied by the 
soldiers. 

They numbered about sixty. Several 
were girded with their scarves of office. 
They entered the Hall meditatively. 

There, M. de Resseguier, undoubtedly 
with a good purpose, and in order to form 
a more compact group, urged that they 
should all instal themselves on the Right 
side. 

" No,*' said Marc Dufraisse, " every one 
to his bench." They scattered themselves 
about the Hall, each in his usual place. 

M. Monet, who sat on one of the lower 
benches of the Left Centre, held in his- 
hand a copy of the Constitution. 

Several minutes elapsed. No one spoke. 
It was the silence of expectation which 
precedes decisive deeds and final crises, and 
during which every one seems respectfully 
to hsten to the last instructions of his 
conscience. 

Suddenly the soldiers of the Gendarmerie 
Mobile, headed by a captain with his sword 
drawn, appeared on the threshold. Tlie 
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Hall of Assembly was violated. The Re- 
presentatives rose from their seats simul- 
taneously, shouting " Vive la Republique ! " 

The Representative Monet alone remained 
standing, and in a loud and indignant voice, 
which resounded through the empty hall 
like a trumpet, ordered the soldiers to halt. 

The soldiers halted, looking at the Repre- 
sentatives with a bewildered air. 

The soldiers as yet only blocked up the 
lobby of the Left, and had not passed 
beyond the Tribune. 

Then the Representative Monet read the 
Articles 36, 37, and 68 of the Constitution. 

Articles 36 and 37 established the in- 
violability of the Representatives. Article 
68 deposed the President in the event of 
treason. 

That moment was a solemn one. The 
soldiers listened in silence. 

The . Articles having been read. Repre- 
sentative d'Adelsward, who sat on the first 
lower bench of the Left, and who was 
nearest to the soldiers, turned towards thorn 
and said, — 

H 2 
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" Soldiers, you see that the President 
of the Republic is a traitor, and would 
make traitors of you. You violate the 
sacred precinct of National Representa- 
tion. In the name of the Constitution, 
in the name of the Law, we order you to 
withdraw." 

While Adelsward was speaking, the major 
commanding the Gendarmerie Mobile had 
entered. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " I have orders to 
request you to retire, and, if you do not 
withdraw of your own accord, to expel you." 

" Orders to expel us I " exclaimed Adels- 
ward ; and all the Representatives added, 
" Whose orders ? Let us see the orders. 
Who signed the orders ? " 

The major drew forth a paper and im- 
f olded it. Scarcely had he unfolded it than 
he attempted to replace it in his pocket, but 
General Leydet threw himself upon him and 
seized his arm. Several Representatives 
leant forward, and read the order for the 
expulsion of the Assembly, signed " Fortoul, 
Minister of the Marine." 
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Marc Dufraisse turned towards the 
Gendarmes Mobiles^ and cried out to 
them, — 

" Soldiers, your very presence here is an 
act of treason. Leave the Hall I" 

The soldiers seemed undecided. Sud- 
denly a second column emerged from the 
door on the right, and at a signal from 
the commander, the captain shouted, — 

" Forward I Turn them all out ! " 

Then began an indescribable hand-to-hand 
fight between the gendarmes and the 
legislators. The soldiers, with their guns 
in their hands, invaded the benches of the 
Senate. Kepellin, Chanay, Eantion, were 
forcibly torn from their seats. Two gen- 
darmes rushed upon Marc Dufraisse, two 
upon Gambon. A long struggle took 
place on the first bench of the Eight, the 
same place where MM. Odilon Barrot and 
Abbatucci were in the habit of sitting. 
Paulin Durrieu resisted violence by force, 
it needed three men to drag him from his 
bench. Monet was thrown down upon 
the benches of the Commissaries. They 
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seized Adelsward by the tliroat, and 
thrust him outside the Hall* Richardet, a 
feeble man, was thrown down and brutally 
treated. Some were pricked with the 
points of the bayonets; nearly all had 
their clothes torn. 

The commander shouted to the soldiers, 
** Rake them out ! " 

It was thus that sixty Representatives 
of the People were taken by the collar by 
the coup d'etatj and driven from their 
seats. The manner in which the deed 
was executed completed the treason. The 
physical performance was worthy of the 
moral performance. 

The three last to come out were Fayolle, 
Teillard-Lat^risse, and Paulin Durrieu. 

They were allowed to pass by the great 
door of the Palace, and they foimd them- 
selves in the Place Bourgogne. 

The Place Bourgogne was occupied by 
the 42nd Regiment of the Line, imder the 
orders of Colonel Garderens. 

Between the Palace and the statue of 
the Republic, which occupied the centre of 
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the square, a piece of artillery was pointed 
at the Assembly opposite the great door. 

By the side of the cannon some 
Chasseurs de Vincennes were loading their 
guns and biting their cartridges. 

Colonel Garderens was on horseback 
near a group of soldiers, which attracted 
the attention of the Eepresentatives Teil- 
lard-Laterisse, Fayolle, and Paulin Durrieu. 

In the middle of this group three men, 
who had been arrested, were struggling 
vigorously, crying "Long live the Consti- 
tution ! Vive la R6publique ! " 

Fayolle, Paulin Durrieu, and Teillard- 
Lat^risse approached, and recognized in 
the three prisoners three members of the 
majority. Representatives Toupet-des-Vig- 
nes, Radoubt Lafosse, and Arbey. 

Representative Arbey was warmly pro- 
testing. As he raised his voice. Colonel 
Garderens cut him short with these words, 
which are worthy of preservation, — 

" Hold your tongue I One word more, 
and I will have you thrashed with the butt- 
end of a musket." 
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The three Representatives of the Left 
indignantly called upon the Colonel to 
release their colleagues. 

"Colonel," said Fayolle, "you break 
the law three-fold." 

" I will break it six-fold," answered the 
Colonel, and he arrested Fayolle, Durrieu^ 
and Teillard-Laterisse. 

The soldiers were ordered to conduct 
them to the guard-house of the Palace 
then being built for the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

On the way the six prisoners, marching 
between a double file of bayonets, met 
three of their colleagues. Representatives 
Eugene Sue, Chanay, and Benoist (du 
Rhone). 

Eugene Sue placed himself before the 
officer who commanded the detachment, 
and said to him, — 

" We summon you to set our colleagues 
at liberty." 

" 1 cannot do so," answered the officer. 

"In that case complete your crimes," 
said Eugene Sue. " We summon you to 
arrest us also." 
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The oflSicer arrested them. 

They were taken to the guard-house of 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and, later 
on, to the barracks of the Quai d'Orsay. 
It was not till night that two companies of 
the line came to transfer them to this 
ultimate resting-place. 

While placing them between his soldiers 
the commanding officer bowed down to the 
ground, politely remarking, " Gentlemen, 
my men's guns are loaded." 

The clearance of the Hall was carried 
out, as we have said, in a disorderly 
fashion, the soldiers pushing the Represen- 
tatives before them through all the outlets. 

Some, and amongst the number those of 
whom we have just spoken, went out by 
the Rue de Bourgogne, others were 
dragged through the Salle des Pas Perdus 
towards the grated door opposite the Pont 
de la Concorde.^ 

* This grated door was closed on December 2, and 
was not reopened until the 12th March, when M. Louis 
Bonaparte came to inspect the works of the Hall of 
the Corps Legislati f. 
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The Salle des Pas Perdus has an ante- 
chamber, a sort of crossway room, upon 
which opened the staircase of the High 
Tribune, and several doors, amongst others 
the great glass door of the gallery which 
leads to the apartments of the President of 
the Assembly. 

As soon as they had reached this cross- 
way room which adjoins the little rotunda, 
where the side door of exit of the Palace is 
situated, the soldiers set the Representa- 
tives free. 

There, in a few moments, a group was 
formed, in which the Representatives Canet 
and Favreau began to speak. One universal 
cry was raised, " Let us search for Dupin, 
let us drag him here if it is necessary," 

They opened the glass door, and rushed 
into the gallery. This time M. Dupin was 
at home. M. Dupin, having learnt that 
the gendarmes had cleared out the Hall, 
had come out of his hiding-place. The 
Assembly being thrown prostrate, Dupin 
stood erect. The Law being made prisoner, 
this man felt himself set free. 
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The group of Representatives, led by 
MM. Canet and Favreau, found him in his 
study. 

There a dialogue ensued. The Repre- 
sentatives summoned the President to put 
himself at their head, and to re-enter the 
Hall, he, the man of the Assembly, with 
them, the men of the Nation. 

M. Dupin refused point blank, main- 
tained his ground, was very firm, and 
clung bravely to his nonentity. 

" What do you want me to do ? " said 
he, mingling with his alarmed protests 
many law maxims and Latin quotations, 
an instinct of chattering jays, who pour 
forth all their vocabulary when they are 
frightened. "What do you want me to 
do ? Who am I ? What can I do ? I am 
nothing. No one is any longer anything. 
Ubi nihil, nihil. Might is there. Where 
there is Might the people lose their Rights. 
Novus n^scitur ordo. Shape your course 
accordingly. I am obUged to submit. 
Dura lex, sed lex. A law of necessity we 
admit, but not a law of right. But what 
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is to be done ? I ask to be let alone. I 
can do nothing. I do what I can. I am 
not wanting in good will. - If I had a 
corporal and four men, I would have them 
killed.'' 

« This man only recognizes force," said 
the Representatives. " Very well, let us 
employ force." 

They used violence towards him, they 
girded him with a scarf like a cord round his 
neck, and, as they had said, they dragged 
him towards the Hall, begging for his 
" liberty," moaning, kicking — I would say 
wrestling, if the word were not too exalted. 

Some minutes after the clearance, this 
Salle des Pas Perdus, which had just 
witnessed Representatives pass by in the 
clutch of gendarmes, saw M. Dupin in the 
clutch of the Representatives. 

They did not get far. Soldiers barred 
the great green folding-doors. Colonel 
Espinasse hurried thither, the commander 
of the gendarmerie came up. The butt- 
ends of a pair of pistols were seen peeping 
out of the commander's pocket. 
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The colonel was pale, the commander 
was pale, M. Dupin was livid. Both sides 
were afraid. M. Dupin was afraid of the 
colonel ; the colonel assuredly was not 
afraid of M. Dupin, but behind this 
laughable and miserable figure he saw a 
terrible phantom rise up — ^his crime, and 
he trembled. In Homer there is a scene 
where Nemesis appears behind Thersites. 

M. Dupin remained for some moments 
stupefied, bewildered and speechless. 

The Representative Gambon exclaimed 
to him, — 

" Now then, speak, M. Dupin, the Left 
does not interrupt you." 

Then, with the words of the Representa- 
tives at his back, and the bayonets of the 
soldiers at his breast, •the imhappy man 
spoke. What his mouth uttered at 
this moment, what the President of the 
Sovereign Assembly of France stammered 
to the gendarmes at this intensely critical 
moment, no one could gather. 

Those who heard the last gasps of this 
moribund cowardice, hastened to purify 
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their ears. It appears, however, that he 
stuttered forth something like this : — 

" You are Might, you have bayonets ; I 
invoke Right, and I leave you. I have the 
honour to wish you good day." 

He went away. 

They let him go. At the moment of 
leaving he turned round and let fall a few 
more words. We will not gather them up. 
History has no rag-picker's basket. 



Ill 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN END WORSE THAN DEATH. 

Wb should have been glad to have put 
aside, never to have spoken of him again, 
this man who had borne for three years 
this most honourable title, President of the 
National Assembly of France, and who had 
only known how to be lacquey to the 
majority. He contrived in his last hour to 
sink even lower than could have been 
believed possible even for him. His career 
in the Assembly had been that of a valet, 
his end was that of a scuUion. 

The unprecedented attitude that M. 
Dupin assumed before the gendarmes when 
uttering with a grimace his mockery of a 
protest, even engendered suspicion. Gam- 
bon exclaimed, " He resists like an accom- 
plice. He knew all.*' 
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We believe these suspicions to be un- 
just. M. Dupin knew nothing. Who in- 
deed amongst the organizers of the coup 
d'etat would have taken the trouble to 
make sure of his joining them ? Corrupt 
M. Dupin ? was it possible ? And, further, 
to what purpose ? To pay him ? Why ? 
It would be money wasted when fear 
alone was enough. Some connivances 
are secured before they are sought for. 
Cowardice is the old fawner upon felony. 
The blood of the law is quickly wiped 
up. Behind the assassin who holds the 
poniard comes the trembling wretch who 
holds the sponge. 

Dupin took refuge in his study. They 
followed him. 

"My God!" he cried, "can't they 
imderstand that I want to be left in 
peace ? " 

In truth they had tortured him ever 
since the morning, in order to extract 
from him an impossible scrap of courage- 

" You ill-treat me worse than the gen- 
darmes," said he. 
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The Representatives installed themselves 
in his study, seated themselves at his table, 
and, while he groaned and scolded in an 
arm-chair, they drew np a formal report of 
what had just taken place, as they wished 
to leave an official record of the outrage in 
the archives. 

When the official report was ended 
Representative Canet read it to the Presi- 
dent, and offered him a pen. 

"What do you want me to do with 
this ? '^ he asked. 

"You are the President," answered 
Canet. This is our last sitting. It is 
your duty to sign the official report." 

This man refused. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE BLACK DOOE. 



M. DuPiN is a matchless disgrace. 

Later on he had his reward. It appears 
that he became some sort of an Attorney- 
General at the Court of Appeal. 

M. Dupin renders to Louis Bonaparte 
the service of being in his place the 
meanest of men. 

To continue this dismal history. 

The Representatives of the Right, in their 
first bewilderment caused by the coup 
d^etat^ hastened in large numbers to M. 
Daru, who was Vice-President of the 
Assembly, and at the same time one of the 
Presidents of the Pyramid Club. This 
Association had always supported the 
policy of the Elysee, but without believing 
that a coup d'etat was premeditated. M. 
Daru lived at No. 75, Rue de Lille. 
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Towards ten o'clock in the morning 
about a hundred of these Representatives 
had assembled at M. Darn's home. They 
resolved to attempt to penetrate into the 
Hall where the Assembly held its sittings. 
The Rue de Lille opens out into the Rue 
de Bourgogne, almost opposite the little 
door by which the Palace is entered, and 
which is called the Black Door. 

They turned their steps towards this 
door, with M. Daru at their head. They 
marched arm in arm and three abreast. 
Some of them had put on their scarves of 
office. They took them off later on. 

The Black Door, half-open as usual, was 
only guarded by two sentries. 

Some of the most indignant, and 
amongst them M. de Kerdrel, rushed to- 
wards this door and tried to pass. The 
door, however, was violently shut, and 
there ensued between the Representatives 
and the sergents de ville who hastened up, 
a species of struggle, in which a Represen- 
tative had his wrist sprained. 

At the same time a battalion which was 

I 2 
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drawn up on the Place de Bourgogne 
moved on, and came at the double towards 
the group of Representatives. M. Daru, 
stately and firm, signed to the commander 
to stop; the battalion halted, and M, 
Daru, in the name of the Constitution, and 
in his capacity as Vice-President of the 
Assembly, summoned the soldiers to lay 
down their arms, and to give free passage 
to the Representatives of the Sovereign 
People. 

The commander of the battalion replied 
by an order to clear the street imme- 
diately, declaring that there was no longer 
an Assembly ; that as for himself, he did 
not know what the Representatives of the 
People were, and that if those persons 
before him did not retire of their own 
accord, he would drive them back by 
force. 

" We will only yield to violence," said 
M. Daru. 

" You commit high treason," added M. 
de Kerdrel. 

The oflBicer gave the order to charge. 
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The soldiers advanced in close order. 

There was a moment of confusion ; 
almost a collision. The Representatives, 
forcibly driven" back, ebbed into the Riie 
de Lille. Some of them fell down. 
Several members of the Right were rolled 
in the mud by the soldiers. One of them, 
M. Etienne, received a blow on the 
shoulder from the butt-end of a musket. 
We may here add that a week afterwards 
M. Etienne was a member of that concern 
which they styled the Consultative Com- 
mittee. He found the coujp d'etat to his 
taste, the blow with the butt-end of a 
musket included. 

They went back to M. Daru's house, and 
on the way the scattered group reunited, 
and was even strengthened by some new 
comers. 

" Gentlemen," said M. Daru, " the Presi- 
dent has failed us, the Hall is closed 
against us. I am the Vice-President ; my 
house is the Palace of the Assembly." 

He opened a large room, and there the 
Representatives of the Right installed 
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themselves. At first the discussions were 
somewhat noisy. M. Daru, however^ 
observed that the moments were precious^ 

and silence was restored. 

« 

The first measure to be taken was 
evidently the deposition of the President of 
the Republic by virtue of Article 68 of the 
Constitution. Some Representatives of the 
party which was called Burgraves sat roimd 
a table and prepared the deed of deposi- 
tion. 

As they were about to read it aloud a 
Representative who came in from out of 
doors appeared at the door of the room, 
and announced to the Assembly that the 
Rue de Lille was becoming filled with 
troops, and that the house was being- 
surrounded. 

There was not a moment to lose. 

M. Benoist-d'Azy said, ** Gentlemen, let 
us go to the Mairie of the tenth arrondisse- 
ment ; there we shall be able to deliberate 
under the protection of the tenth legion, 
of which our colleague, General Lauriston^ 
is the colonel. 
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M. Daru's house had a back entrance 
by a little door which was at the bottom 
of the garden. Most of the Representa- 
tives went out that way. 

M. Daru was about to follow them. 
Only himself, M. Odilon Barrot, and two 
or three others remained in the room, when 
the door opened. A captain entered, and 
said to M. Daru, — 

" Sir, you are my prisoner." 

*^ Where am I to foUowyou?" asked 
M. Daru. 

" I have orders to watch over you in 
your own house." 

The house, in truth, was miUtarily 
occupied, and it was thus that M. Daru 
was prevented from taking part in the 
sitting at the Mairie of the tenth arron- 
dissement. 

The officer allowed M. Odilon Barrot to 
go out. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE HIGH COUET OP JUSTICE. 

While all this was taking place on the left 
bank of the river, towards noon a man was 
noticed walking up and down the great 
Salle des Pas Perdus of the Palace of Justice. 
This man, carefully buttoned up in an 
overcoat, appeared to be attended at a 
distance by several possible supporters — 
for certain police enterprises employ 
assistants whose dubious appearance 
renders the passers-by uneasy, so much so 
that they wonder whether they are 
magistrates or thieves. The man in the 
buttoned-up overcoat loitered from door 
to door, from lobby to lobby, exchanging 
signs of intelligence with the myrmidons 
who followed him ; then came back to the 
great Hall, stopping on the way the 
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barristers, solicitors, ushers, clerks, and 
attendants, and repeating to all in a low 
voice, so as not to be heard by the 
passers-by, the same question. To this 
question some answered " Yes," others 
replied " No." -And the man set to 
work again, prowling about the Palace of 
Justice with the appearance of a bloodhound 
seeking the trail. 

He was a Commissary of the arsenal 
police. 

What was he looking for ? 

The High Court of Justice. 

What was the High Court of Justice 
doing ? 

It was hiding. 

Why ? To sit in judgment ? 

Yes and no. 

The Commissary of the arsenal police 
had that morning received from the Prefect 
Maupas the order to search everywhere for 
the place where the High Court of Justice 
might be sitting, if perchance it thought it 
its duty to meet. Confusing the High 
Court with the Council of State, the 
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Coimnissary of police had first gone to the 
Quai d'Orsay. Having found nothing, not 
even the Council of State, he had come 
away empty-handed, at all events had 
turned his steps towards the Palace of 
Justice, thinking that as he had to search 
for justice he would perhaps find it there. 

Not finding it, he went away. 

The High Court, however, had neverthe- 
less met together. 

Where, and how ? We shall see. 

At the period whose annals we are 
now chronicling, before the present recon- 
struction of the old buildings of Paris, 
when the Palace of Justice was reached by 
the Cour de Harlay, a staircase the reverse 
of majestic led thither by turning out into 
a long corridor called the Gallerie Merciere. 
Towards the middle of this corridor there 
were two doors; one on the right, which led 
to the Court of Appeal, the other on the 
left, which led to the Court of Cassation. 
The folding-doors to the left opened upon 
an old gallery called St. Louis, recently 
restored, and which serves at the present 
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time for a Salle des Pas Perdus to the 
barristers of the Court of Cassation. A 
wooden statue of St. Louis stood opposite 
the entrance door. An entrance contrived 
in a niche to the right of this statue led 
into a winding lobby ending in a sort of 
blind passage, which apparently was closed 
by two double doors. On the door to the 
right might be read "First President's 
Room ; " on the door to the left, " Council 
Chamber." Between these two doors, for 
the convenience of the barristers going 
from the Hall to the Civil Chamber, which 
formerly was the Great Chamber of 
Parliament, had been formed a narrow and 
dark passage, in which, as one of them 
remarked, "every crime could be committed 
with impunity." 

Leaving on one side the First President's 
Room and opening the door which bore the 
inscription " Council Chamber," a large 
room was crossed, furnished with a huge 
horse-shoe table, surrounded by green 
chairs. At the end of this room, which in 
1793 had served as a deliberating hall for 
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the juries of the Eevolutionary Tribunal, 
there was a door placed in the wainscoting, 
which led into a little lobby, where were 
two doors on the right, the door of the 
room appertaining to the President of the 
Criminal Chamber, on the left the door of 
the Kefreshment Eoom. " Sentenced to 
death ! — Now let us go and dine ! " These 
two ideas. Death and Dinner, have jostled 
against each other for centuries. A third 
door closed the extremity of this lobby. 
This door was, so to speak, the last of the 
Palace of Justice, the farthest off, the least 
known, the most hidden; it opened into 
what was called the Library of the Court 
of Cassation, a large square room lighted 
by two windows overlooking the great inner 
yard of the Concifergerie, furnished with a 
few leather chairs^ a large table covered 
with green cloth, and with law books 
lining the walls from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

This room, as may be seen, is the most 
secluded and the best hidden of any in the 
Palace. 
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It was here, — in this room, that there 
arrived successively on the 2nd December, 
towards eleven o'clock in the morning, 
numerous men dressed in black, without 
robes, without badges of office, affrighted, 
bewildered, shaking their heads, and 
whispering together. These trembling 
men were the High Court of Justice. 

The High Court of Justice, according to 
the terms of the Constitution, was 
composed of seven magistrates; a Presi- 
dent, four Judges, and two Assistants, 
chosen by the Court of Cassation from 
among its own members and renewed 
every year. 

In December, 1851, these seven judges 
were named Hardouin, Pataille, Moreau, 
Delapalme, Cauchy, Grandet, and Ques- 
nault, the two last-named being Assis- 
tants. 

These men, almost unknown, had 
nevertheless some antecedents. M. Cau- 
chy, a few years previously President of 
the Chamber of the Eoyal Court of Paris, 
an amiable man and easily frightened, was 
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the brother of the mathematician, member 
of the Institute, to whom we owe the 
computation of waves of sound, and of the 
ex-Eegistrar Archivist of the Chamber of 
Peers. M. Delapalme had been Advocate- 
General, and had taken a prominent part 
in the Press trials under the Eestoration ; 
M. Pataille had been Deputy of the Centre 
under the Monarchy of July ; M. Moreau 
(de la Seine) was noteworthy, inasmuch as 
he had been nicknamed " de la Seine " to 
distinguish him from M. Moreau (de la 
Meurthe), who on his side was noteworthy, 
inasmuch as he had been nicknamed " de 
la Meurthe'' to distinguish him from 
M, Moreau (de la Seine). The first 
Assistant, M. Grandet, had been President 
of the Chamber at Paris. I have read this 
panegyric of him : "He is known to 
possess no individuality or opinion of his 
own whatsoever." The second Assistant, 
M. Quesnault, a Liberal, a Deputy, a Public 
Functionary, Advocate-General, a Con- 
servative, leamedi obedient, had attained 
by making a stepping-stone of each of 
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these attributes, to the Criminal Chamber 
of the Court of Cassation, where he was 
known as one of the most severe members. 
1848 had shocked his notion of Eight, he 
had resigned after the 24th of February ; 
he did not resign after the 2nd December. 

M. Hardouin, who presided over the 
High Court, was an ex-President of 
Assizes, a religious man, a rigid Jansenist, 
noted amongst his colleagues as a " scru- 
pulous magistrate," Uving in Port Eoyal, a 
•diligent reader of Nicolle, belonging to the 
race of the old Parliamentarians of the Ma- 
rais, who used to go to the Palais de Justice 
mounted on a mule; the mule had now 
gone out of fashion, and whoever visited 
President Hardouin would have f oimd no 
more obstinacy in his stable than in his 
conscience. 

On the morning of the 2nd December, 
at nine o'clock, two men moimted the stairs 
of M. Hardouin's house, No. 10, Eue de 
Cond^, and met together at his door. One 
was M. Pataille; the other, one of the 
most prominent members of the bar of the 
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Court of Cassation, was the ex-Constituent 
Martin (of Strasbourg). M. Pataille had 
just placed himself at M. Hardouin's 
disposal. 

Martin's first thought, while reading the 
placards of the coup cCetat, had been for 
the High Court. M. Hardouin ushered 
M. Pataille into a room adjoining his study, 
and received Martin (of Strasbourg) as a 
man to whom he did not wish to speak 
before witnesses. Being formally requested 
by Martin (of Strasbourg) to convene the 
High Court, he begged that he would 
leave him alone, declared that the High 
Court would " do its duty," but that first 
he must " confer with his colleagues,** 
concluding with this expression, " It shall 
be done to-day or to-morrow." " To-day 
or to-morrow!" exclaimed Martin (of 
Strasbourg) ; " Mr. President, the safety 
of the Republic, the safety of the country, 
perhaps, depends on what the High 
Court will or wiU not do. Your responsi- 
bihty is great ; bear that in mind. The 
High Court of Justice does not do its duty 
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to-day or ^to-morrow ; it does it at once, 
at the moment, without losing a minute, 
without an instant's hesitation." 

Martin (of Strasbourg) was right. 
Justice always belongs to To-day. 

Martin (of Strasbourg) added, " If you 
want a man for active work, I am at your 
service." M. Hardouin declined the offer ; 
declared that he would not lose a moment, 
and begged Martin (of Strasbourg) to leave 
him to "confer" with his colleague, 
M. Pataille. 

In fact, he called together the High 
Court for eleven o'clock, and it was settled 
that the meeting should take place in the 
Hall of the Library. 

The Judges were pimctual. At a quarter 
past eleven they were all assembled. M. 
Pataille arrived the last. 

They sat at the end of the great green 
table. They were alone in the Library. 

There was no ceremonial. President 
Hardouin thus opened the debate : " Gen- 
tlemen, there is no need to explain the 
situation, we all know what it is." 

VOL. I. K 
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Article 68 o£ the Constitution was 
imperative. It was necessary that the 
High Court should meet under penalty of 
high treason. They gained time, they 
swore themselves in, they appointed as 
Recorder of the High Court M. Bernard, 
Recorder o£ the Court of Cassation, and 
they sent to fetch him, and while waiting 
requested the librarian, M. Denevers, to 
hold his pen in readiness. They settled 
the time and place for an evening meeting. 
They talked of the conduct of the Consti- 
tuent Martin (of Strasbourg), with which 
they were offended, regarding it almost as 
a nudge of the elbow given by Politics to 
Justice. They spoke a little of Socialism, 
of the Mountain, and of the Red Republic, 
and a little also of the judgment which they 
had to pronounce. They chatted, they 
told stories, they found fault, they specu- 
lated, they spun out the time. What were 
they waiting for ? 

We have related what the Commissary of 
police was doing for his part in his depart- 
ment. 
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And, in reference to this design, when 
the accomplixjes of the cowp d^etat con- 
sidered that the people, in order to summon 
the High Court to do its duty, could invade 
the Palace of Justice, and that they would 
never look for it where it was assembled, 
they felt that this room had been excellently 
chosen. When, however, they considered 
that the police would also doubtless come to 
expel the High Court, and that perhaps they 
would not succeed in finding it, each one 
regretted to himself the choice of the room. 
They wished to hide the High Court, they 
had succeeded too well. It was grievous to 
think that perhaps when the police and 
armed force should arrive, matters would 
have gone too far, and the High Court 
would be too deeply compromised. 

They had appointed a Recorder, now 
they must organize a Court. A second 
step, more serious than the first. 

The judges delayed, hoping that fortune 
would end by deciding on one side or the 
other, either for the Assembly or for the 
President, either against the coup cPetat , 

K 2 
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or for it, and that there might thus be a 
vanquished party, so that the High Court 
could then, with all safety, lay its hands 
upon somebody. 

They lengthily argued the question^ 
whether they should immediately decree 
the accusation of the President, or whether 
they should draw up a simple order of 
inquiry. The latter course was adopted. 

They drew up a judgment, not the honest 
and outspoken judgment which was pla* 
carded by the efforts of the Representatives 
of the Left and published, in which are 
foimd these words of bad taste. Grime and 
High Treason ; this judgment, a weapon of 
war, has never existed otherwise than as a 
projectile. Wisdom in a judge sometimes 
consists in drawing up a judgment which 
is not one, one of those judgments which 
has no binding force, in which everything 
is conditional, in which no one is incri- 
minated, and nothing is called by its right 
name. There are species of intermediate 
courses which allow of waiting and seeing ; 
in delicate crises men who are in earnest 
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must not inconsiderately mingle with pos- 
sible events that bluntness which is called 
Justice. The High Court took advantage 
o£ this, it drew up a prudent judgment ; 
this judgment is not known; it is pub- 
lished here for the first time. Here it is. 
It is a master-piece of equivocal style : — 

Extract 

From the Registry op the High Court 

OF Justice. 






The High Court of Justice. 
According to Article 68 of the Consti- 
tution, considering that printed pla- 
cards beginning with these words, 

* The President of the RepubUc ' 
and ending with the signatures, 

* Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ' and 

* De Morny, Minister of the Interior,' 
the said placards ordaining amongst 
other measures the dissolution of 
the National Assembly, have been 
posted to-day on the walls of Paris, 
that this fact of the dissolution of 
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the National Assembly by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic would be of the 
nature to constitute the case pro- 
vided for by Article 68 of the Con- 
stitution, and renders, in the terms 
of the aforesaid article, the meeting^ 
of the High Court indispensable, 

" It is declared that the High Court of 
Justice* is organized, that it appoints* 
. . . to fulfil with it the func- 
tions of the Public Ministry; that 
M. Bernard, the Recorder of the 
Court of Cassation, should fulfil the 
duties of Recorder, and in order to 
proceed further, according to the 
terms of the aforesaid Article 68 of 
the Constitution, the Court will 
adjourn until to-morrow, the 3rd of 
December, at noon. 

** Drawn up and discussed in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, where were sitting 
MM. Hardouin, president, PataiUe^ 

^ This line was left blank. It was fiUed in later on 
with the name of M. Renouard, Cooncillor of the 
Court of Cassation. 
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Moreau, Delapalme, and Cauchy, 
judges, December 2, 1851." 

The two Assistants, MM. Grandet and 
Quesnault, offered to sign the decree, but 
the President ruled that it would be more 
correct only to accept the signatures of the 
titular judges, the Assistants not being 
qualified when the Court was complete. 

In the meantime it was one o'clock, the 
news began to spread through the palace 
that a decree of deposition against Louis 
Bonaparte had been drawn up by a part 
of the Assembly ; one of the judges who 
had gone out during the debate, brought 
back this rumour to his colleagues. This 
coincided with an outburst of energy. The 
President observed that it would be to the 
purpose to appoint a Procureur-General. 

Here was a difficulty. Whom should 
they appoint ? In all preceding trials they 
had always chosen for a Procureur-General 
at the High Court the Procureur-General 
at the Court of Appeal of Paris, Why 
should they introduce an innovation ? They 
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determined upon this Procureur-General 
of the Court of Appeal. This Procureur- 
General was at the time M. de Eoyer, who 
had been keeper of the Seals for M. Bona- 
parte. Thence a new dilEculty and a long 
debate. 

Would M. de Eoyer consent ? M. Har- 
douin undertook to go and make the offer 
to him. He had only to cross the Merci^re 
Gallery. 

M. de Eoyer was in his study. The 
proposal greatly embarrassed him. He 
remained speechless from the shock. To 
accept was serious, to refiise was still more 
serious. 

There was risk of treason. On the 2nd 
December, an hour after noon, the coup 
d^etat was still a crime. M. de Eoyer, not 
knowing whether the high treason would 
succeed, ventured to stigmatize the deed 
as such in private, and cast down his eyes 
with a noble shame before this violation 
of the laws which, three months later, 
numerous purple robes, including his own, 
endorsed with their oaths. But his indig- 
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nation did not go to the extent of support- 
ing the indictment. An indictment speaks 
aloud. M. de Royer as yet only murmured. 
He was perplexed. 

M. Hardouin understood this state of 
conscience. Persistence would have been 
unreasonable. He withdrew. 

He returned to the room where his col- 
leagues were awaiting him. 

In the meantime the Commissary of the 
arsenal pohce had come back. 

He had ended bv succeeding in " imearth- 
ing^-such was his expression-the High 
Court. He penetrated as far as the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Civil Chamber ; at that 
moment he had still no other escort than 
the few police agents of the morning. A 
boy was passing by. The Commissary 
asked him the whereabouts of the High 
Court. "The High Court?" answered 
the boy ; " what is that ? " Nevertheless 
the boy told the Librarian, who came up. 
A few words were exchanged between M. 
Denevers and the Commissary. 

" What are you asking for ? " 
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The High Court." 
Who are you?" 

" I want the High Court." 

" It is in session." 

" Where is it sitting ? " 

" Here." 

And the Librarian pointed to the door, 

"Very well," said the Commissary. 

He did not add another word, and re- 
turned into the Merciere Gallery. 

We have just said that he was only ac- 
companied at that time by a few police 
agents. 

The High Court was, in truth, in session* 
The President was relating to the judges 
his visit to the Procureur-General. Sud- 
denly a tumultuous sound of footsteps is 
heard in the lobby which leads from the 
Council Chamber to the room where they 
were deliberating. The door opens ab- 
ruptly. Bayonets appear, and in the 
midst of the bayonets a man in a buttoned- 
up overcoat, with a tri-coloured sash upon 
his coat. 

The magistrates stare, stupefied. 
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" Gentlemen," said the man, " dissolve 
your meeting immediately." 

President Hardouin rises. 

" What does this mean ? Who are you ? 
Are you aware to whom you are speak- 
ing ? " 

" I am aware. You are the High Court, 
and I am the Commissary of the pohce." 

"WeU, then?" 

" Be off." 

There were there thirty-five municipal 
guards, commanded by a Ueutenant, and 
with a drum at their head. 

" But — " said the President. 

The Commissary interrupted him with 
these words, which are hterally given, — 

" Mr. President, I am not going to enter 
upon an oratorical combat with you. I 
have my orders, and I transmit them to you. 
Obey." 

" Whom ? " 

" The Prefect of PoUce." 

The President asked this strange ques- 
tion, which impUed the acceptance of an 
order, — 
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** Have you a warrant ? '* 

The Commissary answered, — 

" Yes/' 

And lie handed a paper to the President. 

The judges turned pale. 

The President unfolded the paper; M. 
Cauchy put his head over M. Hardouin's 
shoulder. The President read out, — 

" You are ordered to dissolve the High 
Court, and, in case of refusal, to arrest 
MM. Beranger, Eocher, De Boissieux, 
Pataille, and Hello." 

And, turning towards the judges, the 
President added, — 

" Signed, Maupas." 

Then, addressing himself to the Commis- 
sary, he resumed, — 

" There is some mistake, these are not 
our names. MM. Beranger, Eocher, and 
De Boissieux have served their time and are 
no longer judges of the High Court; as 
for M. Hello, he is dead." 

The High Court, in reality, was tempo- 
rary and renewable ; the coup d^etat over- 
threw the Constitution, but did not under- 
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stand it. The warrant signed " Maupas '* 
was applicable to the preceding High Court* 
The coup d'etat had been misled by an old 
list. Such is the heedlessness of assassins* 

" Mr. Commissary of PoUce," continued 
the President, " you see that these names 
are not ours." 

" That does not matter to me," replied 
the Commissary. " Whether this warrant 
does or does not apply to you, disperse, or 
I shall arrest all of you." 

And he added, — 

'' At once." 

The judges were silenced ; one of them 
picked up from the table a loose sheet of 
paper, which was the judgment they had 
drawn up, and put the paper in his pocket. 
Then they went away. 

The Commissary pointed to the door 
where the bayonets were, and said, — 

" That way." 

They went out by the lobby between two 
ranks of soldiers. The detachment of 
RepubUcan Guards escorted them as far as 
the St. Louis Gallery. 
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There they set them free; their heads 
bowed down. 

It was about three o'clock. 

While these events were taking place in 
the Library, close by, in the former great 
Chamber of the Parliament, the Court of 
Cassation was sitting in judgment as usual, 
without noticing what was happening So 
near at hand. It would appear, then, that 
the police exhale no odour. 

Let us at once have done with this High 
Court. 

In the evening at half-past seven the 
seven judges met together at the house of 
one of their number, he who had taken away 
the decree ; they framed an official report, 
drew up a protest, and recognizing the 
necessity of filling in the hne left blank in 
their decree, on the proposition of M. 
Quesnault, appointed as Procureur-General 
M. Renouard, their colleague at the Court 
of Cassation. M. Renouard, who was 
immediately informed, consented. 

They met together for the last time on 
the next day, the 3rd, at eleven o'clock in 
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the morning, an hour before the time 
mentioned in the judgment which we have 
read above, — again in the Library of the 
Court of Cassation. M. Renouard was 
present. An official minute was given 
to him, recording his appointment, as well 
as certain details with which he asked to 
be supplied. The judgment which had 
been drawn up was taken by M. Quesnault 
to the Recorder's Office, and immediately 
entered upon the Register of the Secret 
Deliberations of the Court of Cassation, the 
High Court not having a Special Register, 
and having decided, from its creation, to 
use the Register of the Court of Cassation. 
After the decree they also transcribed the 
two documents described as follows on the 
Register : — 

I. An official report recording the inter- 
ference of the pohce during the discussion 
upon the preceding decree. 

II. A minute of the appointment of M. 
Renouard to the office of Procureur-General. 

In addition seven copies of these different 
documents drawn up by the hands of the 
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judges themselves, and signed by them 
all, were put in a place of safety, as also, 
it is said, a note-book, in whicli were 
written five other secret decisions relating 
to the coup d^etat. 

Does this page of the Register of the 
Court of Cassation exist at the present 
time ? Is it true, as has been stated, that 
the prefect Maupas sent for the Register 
and tore out the leaf containing the decree ? 
We have not been able to clear up this 
point. The Register now is shown to no 
one, and those employed at the Recorder's 
Office are dumb. 

Such are the facts, let us summarize 
them. K this Court so called " High," had 
been of a character to conceive such an 
idea as that of doing its duty — when it had 
once met together the mere organization of 
itself was a matter of a few minutes — it 
would have proceeded resolutely and 
rapidly, it would have appointed as 
Procureur-General some energetic man 
belonging to the Court of Cassation, either 
from the body of magistrates, such a& 
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Freslon, or from the bar, like Martin (of 
Strasbourg). By virtue of Article 68, and 
without waiting the initiative of the Assem- 
bly, it would have drawn up a judgment 
stigmatizing the crime, it would have 
launched an order of arrest against the 
President and his accomplices and have 
ordered the removal of the person of Louis 
Bonaparte to gaol. As for the Procureur- 
Oeneral, he would have issued a warrant 
of arrest. All this could have been done 
by half -past eleven, and at that time no 
attempt had been made to dissolve the High 
Court. These preliminary proceedings 
concluded, the High Court, by going out 
through a nailed-up door leading into the 
Salle des Pas Perdus, could have descended 
into the street, and there have proclaimed 
its judgment to the people. At this time it 
would have i)aet with no hindrance. Finally, 
and this in any** case, it should have sat robed 
on the Judges' Bench, with all magisterial 
state, and when the police agent and his 
soldiers appeared should have ordered the 
soldiers, who perhaps would have obeyed 
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them, to arrest the agent, and if the 
soldiers had disobeyed should have allowed 
themselves to be formally dragged to prison^ 
so that the people could see, under their 
own eyes, out in the open street, the filthy 
hoof of the coup d'etat trampling upon the 
robe of Justice. 

Instead of this, what steps did the High 
Court take ? We have just seen. 

" Be off with you I " 

" We are going." 

We can imagine, after a very different 
fashion, the dialogue between Mathieu Mol4 
and Vidocq. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MAIEIE OP THE TENTH. ABBONDISSEMENT. 

The Eepresentatives, having come out 
from M. Daru, rejoined each other and as- 
sembled in the street. There they con- 
suited briefly, from group to group. There 
were a large number of them. In less than 
an hour, by sending notices to the houses 
on the left bank of the Seine alone, on ac- 
count of the extreme urgency, more than 
three hundred members could be called 
togethei^. But where should they meet? 
At Lemardelay^s ? The Eue Richelieu was 
guarded. At the Salle Martel ? It was a 
.ong way ofi: They relied upon the Tenth 
Legion, of which General Lauriston was 
colonel. They showed a preference for 
the Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement. 
Besides, the distance was short, and there 
was no need to cross any bridges. 

L 2 
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They formed themselves into column, 
and set forth. 

M. Daru, as we have said, lived in the 
Rue do Lille, close by the Assembly. The 
section of the Rue de Lille lying between 
his house and the Palais Bourbon was 
occupied by infantry. The last detachment 
barred his door, but it only barred it on 
the right, not on the left. The Represent- 
atives, on quitting M. Daru, bent their steps 
on the side of the Rue des Saints-Peres, 
and left the soldiers behind them. At that 
moment the soldiers had only been in- 
structed to prevent their meeting* in the 
Palace of the Assembly ; they could quietly 
form themselves into a column in the street, 
and set forth. If they had turned to the 
right instead of to the left they would have 
been opposed. But there were no orders 
for the other alternative; they passed 
through a gap in the instructions. 

An hour afterwards this threw St. 
Amaud into a fit of fury. 

On their way fresh Representatives came 
up and swelled the column. As the mem- 
bers of the Right lived for the most part 
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in the Faubourg St. Germain, the column 
was composed almost entirely of men 
belonging to the majority. 

At the comer of the Quai d'Orsay they 
met a group of members of the Left, who 
had reunited after their exit fi'om the 
Palace of the Assembly, and who were con- 
sulting together. There were the Repre- 
sentatives Esquiros, Marc Dufraisse, Victor 
Hennequin, Colfavru, and Chamiot. 

Those who were marching at the head 
of the column left their places, went up 
to the group, and said, " Come with us." 

"Where are you going?" asked Marc 
Dufraisse. 

"To the Mairie of the Tenth Arron- 
dissement." 

" What do you intend to do there ?" 

"To decree the deposition of Louis 
Bonaparte." 

" And afterwards ?" 

" Afterwards we shall go in a body to the 
Palace of the Assembly ; we will force our 
way in spite of all resistance, and from the 
top of the steps we will read out the decree* 
of deposition to the soldiers. 
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" Very good, we will join you," said 
Marc Dufraisse. 

The five members of the Left marched 
at some distance from the column. 
Several of their friends who were mingled 
with the members of the Right rejoined 
them; and we may here mention a fact 
idthout giving it more importance than it 
possesses, namely, that the two fi'actions of 
the Assembly represented in this unpreme- 
ditated gathering marched towards the 
Mairie without being mingled together; 
one on each side of the street. It chanced 
that the men of the majority kept on the 
right side of the street, and the men of the 
minority on the left. 

No one had a scarf of office. No out- 
ward token caused them to be recognized. 
The passers-by stared at them with sur- 
prise, and did not understand what was the 
meaning of this procession of silent men 
through the solitary streets of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. One district of Paris was 
as yet unaware of the coup d^etat. 

Strategically speaking, from a defensive 
point of view, the Mairie of the Tenth 
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Arrondissement was badly chosen. Situated 
in a narrow street in that short section of 
the Rue de Grenelle-St.-Gemiain which lies 
between the Eue des Saints-P^res and the 
Eue du S^pulcre, close by the cross-roads 
of the Croix-Eouge, where the troops could 
arrive from so many different points, the 
Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement, con- 
fined, commanded, and blockaded on every 
side, was a pitiful citadel for the assailed 
National Eepresentation. It is true that 
they no longer had the choice of a citadel, 
any more than later on they had the choice 
of a general. 

Their arrival at the Mairie might have 
aeemed a good omen. The great gate 
which leads into a square courtyard was 
shut ; it opened. The post of the National 
Ouards, composed of some twenty men, 
took up their arms and rendered military 
honours to the Assembly. The Eepresent- 
atives entered, a Deputy Mayor received 
them with respect on the threshold of the 
Mairie. 

" The Palace of the Assembly is closed 
by the troops," said the Eepresentatives, 
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** we have come to deliberate here.*' The 
Deputy Mayor led them to the first story^ 
and admitted them to the Great Municipal 
Hall. The National Guard cried "Long 
live the National Assembly 1 " 

The Representatives having entered, the 
door was shut. A crowd began to gather 
in the street and shouted " Long live the 
Assembly ! " A certain number of strangers 
to the Assembly entered the Mairie at the 
same time as the Representatives. Over- 
crowding was feared, and two sentries 
were placed at a little side-door, which was 
left open, with orders only to allow mem- 
bers of the Assembly who might come 
afterwards to enter. M. Howyn Tranchfere 
stationed himself at this door, and under- 
took to identify them. 

On their arrival at the Mairie, the 
Representatives nimibered somewhat under 
three hundred. They exceeded this num- 
ber later on. It was about eleven o'clock 
in the morning. All did not go up at 
once into the Hall where the meeting was 
to take place. Several, those of the Left 
in particular, remained in the courtyard. 
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mingling with the National Guards and 
citizens. 

They talked of what they were going to 
do. 

This was the first difl&culty. 

The Father of the meeting was M. de 
Edratry. 

Was he going to preside ? 

The Representatives who were assembled 
in the Great Hall were in his favour. 

The Representatives remaining in the 
courtyard hesitated. 

Marc Dufraisse went up to MM. Jules 
de Lasteyrie and L^on de Maleville, who 
had stayed behind with the Representatives 
of the Left, and said to them, " What are 
they thinking of upstairs? To make 
Keratry President ? The name of K^ratry 
would frighten the People as thoroughly as 
mine would frighten the middle classes." 

A member of the Right, M. de 
Keranflech, came up, and intending to sup- 
port the objection, added, "And then, 
think of Kdratry's age. It is madness to 
pit a man of eighty against this hour of 
danger." 
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But Esquiros exclaimed, — 

" That is a bad reason ! Eighty years I 
They constitute a force." 

"Yes; where they are well borne,'* 
said Colfavru. " Keratry bears them 
badly." 

Nothing is greater," resumed Esquiros, 
than great octogenarians." 

It is glorious," added Chamiot, " to be 
presided over by Nestor." 

" No, by Gerontes,"^ said Victor Henne- 
quin. 

These words put an end to the debate. 
Keratry was thrown out. MM. Leon de 
Maleville and Jules de Lasteyrie, two men 
respected by all parties, undertook to make 
the members of the Eight listen to reason. 
It was decided that the " bureau " * should 

^ The Gerontes, or Grerontia, were the Elders of 
Sparta, who constituted the Senate. 

' The '' bureau *' of the Assembly consists of the 
President, for the time being, of the Assembly, assisted 
by six secretaries, whose duties mainly lie in deciding 
in what sense the Deputies have voted. The 
'' bureau '' of the Assembly should not be confounded 
with the fifteen "bureaux'* of the Deputies, which 
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preside. Five members of the ** bureau " 
were present; two Vice-Presidents, MM. 
Benoist d'Azy and Vitet, and three Secre- 
taries, MM. Grimault, Chapot, and Moulin. 
Of the two other Vice-Presidents, one, 
General Bedeau, was at Mazas ; the other, 
M. Daru, was under guard in his own 
house. Of the three other Secretaries, 
two, MM. Peupin and Lacaze, men of the 
Elysee, were absentees ; the other, M. 
Yvan, a member of the Left, was at the 
meeting of the Left, in the Eue Blanche, 
which was taking place almost at the same 
moment. 

In the meantime an usher appeared on 
the steps of the Mairie, and cried out, as 
on the most peaceful days of the Assembly, 
** Eepresentatives, to the sitting!" 

This usher, who belonged to the Assem- 
bly, and who had followed it, shared its 
f ortimes throughout this day, the seques- 
tration on the Quai d'Orsay included. 

ADswer to our Select Committees of the House of 
Commons, and are presided over bj self-chosen 
Presidents. 
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At the summons of the usher all the 
Representatives in the courtyard, and 
amongst whom was one of the Vice- 
Presidents, M. Vitet, went upstairs to the 
Hall, and the sitting was opened. 

This sitting was the last which the 
Assembly held under regular conditions. 
The Left, which, as we have seen, had on 
its side boldly recaptured the Legislative 
power, and had added to it that which cir- 
cumstances required — as was the duty of 
Revolutionists; the Left, without a 
" bureau," without an usher, and without 
secretaries, held sittings in which the accu* 
rate and passionless record of shorthand 
was wanting, but which live in our 
memories, and which History will gather 
up. 

Two shorthand writers of the Assembly^ 
MM. Grosselet and Lagache, were present 
at the sitting at the Mairie of the Tenth 
Arrondissement. They have been able to 
record it. The censorship of the victorious 
coup d'etat has mutilated their report, and 
has published through its historians this 
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mangled version as the true version. One 
lie more. That does not matter. This 
shorthand recital belongs to the brief of 
the 2nd December, it is one of the leading 
documents in the trial which the future 
will institute. In the notes of this book 
will be found this document complete. 
The passages in inverted commas are those 
which the censorship of M. Bonaparte has 
suppressed. This suppression is a proof of 
their significance and importance. 

Shorthand reproduces everything except 
life. Stenography is an ear. It hears and 
sees not. It is therefore necessary to fill 
in here the inevitable blanks of the short- 
hand account. 

In order to obtain a complete idea of 
this sitting of the Tenth Arrondissement, 
we must picture the great Hall of the 
Mairie, a sort of parallelogram, lighted on 
the right by four or five windows overlook- 
ing the courtyard; on the left, along the 
wall, furnished with several rows of 
benches which had been hastily brought 
thither, on which were piled up the three 
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hundred Representatives, assembled to- 
gether by chance. No one was sitting 
down, those in front were standing, those 
behind were mounted on the benches. 
Here and there were a few small tables. 
■In the centre people walked to and fro. 
At the bottom, at the end opposite the 
door, was a long table furnished with 
benches, which occupied the whole width 
of the wall, and behind which sat the 
** bureau." " Sitting " is merely the con- 
ventional term. The " bureau " did not 
" sit ;" like the rest of the Assembly it was 
on its feet. The secretaries, MM. Chapot^ 
Moulin, and Grimault wrote standing. At 
certain moments the two Vice-Presidents 
mounted on the benches so as to be better 
seen from all points of the room. The 
table was covered by an old green table- 
cloth, stained with ink, three or four ink- 
stands had been brought in, and a quire of 
paper was scattered about. There the de* 
crees were written as soon as they were 
drawn up. They multiplied the copies, 
some Representatives became secretaries 
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on the spur of the moment, and helped the 
ofl&cial secretaries. 

This great hall was on a level with the 
landing. It was situated, as we have said, 
on the first floor ; it was reached by a very 
narrow staircase. 

We must recollect that nearly the whole 
of the members present were members of 
the Right. 

The first moment was a serious one. 
Berryer came out to advantage. Berryer, 
like all those extemporizers without style, 
will only be remembered as a name, and a 
much disputed name, Berryer having been 
rather a special pleader that an orator who 
believed what he said. On that day 
Berryer was to the point, logical and earn- 
est. They began by this cry, " What shall 
we do ? " " Draw up a declaration," said 
M. de Falloux. " A protest," said M. de 
Flavigny. " A decree," said Berryer. 

In truth a declai^ation was empty air, a 
protest was noise, a decree was action. 
They cried out, " What decree ? " " Depo- 
sition," said Berryer. Deposition was the 
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extreme limit of the energy of the Eight. 
Beyond deposition, there was outlawry; depo- 
sition was practicable for the Eight, outlawry 
was only possible for the Left. In fact it 
was the Left who outlawed Louis Bonaparte. 
They did it at their first meeting in the Eue 
Blanche. We shall see this later on. At 
deposition. Legality came to an end ; at 
outlawry, the Eevolution began. The recur- 
rences of Eevolution are the logical conse- 
quences of coups d^etat. The deposition 
having been voted, a man who later on 
turned traitor, Quentin Bauchart, ex- 
claimed, *• Let us all sign it." All signed 
it. Odilon Barrot came in and signed it. 
Antony Thouret came in and signed it. 
Suddenly M. Piscatory announced that 
the Mayor was refusing to allow Eepre- 
sentatives who had arrived to enter the 
Hall. " Order him to do so by decree,*' 
said Berryer. And the decree was voted. 
Thanks to this decree, MM. Favreau and 
Monet entered ; they came from the Legis- 
lative Palace ; they related the cowardice 
of Dupin. M. Dahirel, one of the leaders 
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of the Right, was exasperated, and said, 
"We have received bayonet thrusts." 
Voices were raised, " Let us summon the 
TenthLegion. Letthe calltoarmsbebeaten. 
Lauriston hesitates. Let us order him to 
protect the Assembly." "Let us order 
him by decree," said Berryer. This de- 
cree was drawn up, which, however, did 
not prevent Lauriston from refusing. 
Another decree, again proposed by Berryer, 
pronoimced any one who had outraged the 
Parliamentary inviolability to be a traitor, 
and ordered the immediate release of those 
Representatives who had been wrongfully 
made prisoners. All this was voted at 
once without debate, in a sort of great 
unanimous confusion, and in the midst of a 
storm of fierce conversations. From time 
to time Berryer imposed silence. Then the 
angry outcries broke forth again. " The coup 
d^etat will not dare to come here." " We 
are masters here." "We are at home." "It 
would be impossible to attack us here," 
" These wretches will not dare to do so." If 
the uproar had been less violent, the Repre- 

VOL. I. M 
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sentatives miglit have heard through the 
open windows close at hand, the sound of 
soldiers loading their guns. 

A regiment of Chasseurs of Vincennes 
had just entered silently into the garden 
of the Mairie, and, while waiting for orders, 
were loading their guns. 

Little by little the sitting, at first dis- 
orderly and tumultuous, had assumed an 
ordinary aspect. The uproar had relapsed 
into a murmur. The voice of the usher, 
crying "Silence, gentlemen," had succeeded 
in overcoming the hubbub. Every moment 
fresh Representatives came in, and hastened 
to sign the decree of deposition at the 
"bureau." As there was a great crowd 
round the "bureau" waiting to sign, a 
dozen loose sheets of paper to which the 
Representatives aflixed their signatures 
were circulated in the great Hall and the 
two adjoining rooms. 

The first to sign the decree of deposition 
was M. Dufaure, the last was M. Betting 
de Lancastel. Of the two Presidents, 
one, M. Benoist d'Azy, was addressing 
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the Assembly; the other, M. Vitet, pale, 
but calm and resolute, distributed instruc- 
tions and orders. M. Benoist d' Azy main- 
tained a decorous countenance, but a 
certain hesitation in his speech revealed 
an inner agitation. Divisions, even in 
the Right, had not disappeared at this 
critical moment. A Legitimist member 
was overheard saying in a low voice, while 
speaking of one of the Vice-Presidents, 
"This great Vitet looks like a whited 
sepulchre." Vitet was an Orleanist. 

Given this adventurer with whom 
they had to deal, this Louis Bonaparte, 
capable of everything, the hour and the 
man being wrapt in mystery, some Legi- 
timist personages of a candid mind were 
seriously but comically frightened. The 
Marquis of — — , who acted the fly on the 
coach-wheel to the Right, went hither and 
thither, harangued, shouted, declaimed, 
remonstrated, proclaimed, and trembled. 
Another, M. A N , perspiring, red- 
faced, out of breath, rushed about dis- 
tractedly. "Where is the guard? How 

M 2 
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many men are there ? Who commands them ? 
The ofl&cer 1 send me the officer 1 Long 
live the Eepublic 1 National Guard, stand 
firm 1 Long live the EepubUc ! " All the 
Eight shouted this cry. " You wish then 
to kill it," said Esquiros. Some of them 
were dejected; Bourbousson maintained 
the silence of a vanquished placeman. 

Another, the Viscount of , a relative 

of the Duke of Escars, was so alarmed 
that every moment he adjourned to a 
comer of the courtyard. In the crowd 
which filled the courtyard there was a 
gamin of Paris, a child of Athens, who 
has since become an elegant and charming 
poet, Albert Glatigny. Albert Glatigny 
cried out to this frightened Viscount, 
" Hulloa there ! Do you think that coups 
cCetat are extinguished in the way Gulliver 
put out the fire ? " 

Oh, Laughter, how gloomy you are when 
attended with Tragedy 1 

The Orleanists were quieter, and main- 
tained amore becoming attitude. This arose 
from the fact that they ran greater danger. 
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Pascal Duprat replaced at the top of 
the decrees the words, "K^publique 
Franpaise," which had been forgotten* 

From time to time men who were not 
speaking on the subject of the moment men- 
tioned this strange word, " Dupin," upon 
which there ensued shouts of derision and 
bursts of laughter* " Utter the name of 
that coward no more," cried Antony 
Thouret. 

There were motions and counter-mo- 
tions ; it was a continual uproar interrupted 
by deep and solemn silences. Alarmist 
phrases circulated from group to group, 
" We are in a blind alley." " We are caught 
here as in a rat trap ;" and then on each 
motion voices were raised : " That is it 1 " 
" It is right 1 " " It is settled I " They 
agreed in a low voice upon a rendezvous 
at No. 19, Rue de la Chaussee-d'Antin, in 
case they should be expelled from the 
Mairie. M. Bixio carried ofE the decree 
of deposition to get it printed* Esquiros, 
Marc Dufraisse, Pascal Duprat, Rigal, 
Lherbette, Chamiot, Latrade, Colfavru, 
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Antony Thouret, threw in here and there 
energetic words of advice. M. Dufaure, 
resolute and indignant, protested with 
authority. M. Odilon Barrot, motionless 
in a comer, maintained the silence of 
stupefied silliness. 

MM. Passy and de Tocquevillo, in the 
midst of the groups, described that when 
they were Ministers they had always en- 
tertained an uneasy suspicion af a coup 
cCetatj and that they clearly perceived this 
fixed idea in the brain of Louis Bonaparte. 
M. de Tocqueville added, " I said to my- 
self every night, * I lie down to sleep a 
Minister; what if I should awake a 
prisoner ? ' " 

Some of those men who were termed 
" men of order," muttered while signing 
the decree of deposition, " Beware of the 
Red Republic ! " and seemed to entertain 
an equal fear of failure and of success. 
M. de Vatimesnil pressed the hands of 
the men of the Left, and thanked them for 
their presence. " You make us popular," 
said he. And Antony Thouret answered 
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him, " I know neither Right nor Left to- 
day ; I only see the Assembly." 

The younger of the two shorthand 
writers handed their written sheets to the 
Representatives who had spoken, and 
asked them to revise them at once, saying, 
** We shall not have the time to read them 
over.'* Some Representatives went down 
into the street^ and showed the people 
copies of the decree of deposition, signed 
by the members of the " bureau." One of 
the populace took one of these copies, and 
cried out, " Citizens I the ink is still quite 
wet I Long live the Republic ! " 

The Deputy-Mayor stood at the door of 
the Hall ; the staircase was crowded with 
National Guards and spectators. In the 
Assembly several had penetrated into the 
Hall, and amongst them the ex- Constituent 
Beslay, a man of uncommon courage. It 
was at first wished to turn them out, but 
they resisted, crying, " This is our busi- 
ness. You are the Assembly, but we are 
the People." " They are right," said M. 
Berryer. 
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M. de Falloux, accompanied by M. de 
K^ranflech, came up to the Constituent 
Beslay, and leaned by liis side on the 
stove, saying to him, " Good day, col- 
league ;'* and reminded him that they 
both had formed part of the Committee of 
the National Workshops, and that they 
had together visited the Workmen at the 
Pare Monceaux. The Right felt them- 
selves falling; they became affectionate 
towards Republicans. The Republic is 
called To-morrow. 

Each spoke from his place ; this member 
upon a bench, that member on a chair, a 
few on the tables. All contradictory 
opinions burst forth at once. In a comer 
some ex-leaders of " order " were scared 
at the possible triumph of the " Reds." 
In another the men of the Right sur- 
rounded the men of the Left, and asked 
them : " Are not the faubourgs going to 
rise ? *' 

The narrator has but one duty, to tell 
his story ; he relates everything, the bad 
as well as the good. Whatever may have 
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taken place however, and notwithstanding 
all these details of which it was our duty 
to speak, apart from the exceptions which 
we have mentioned, the attitude of the 
men of the Right who composed the large 
majority of this meeting was in many 
respects honourable and worthy. Some 
of them, as we have just mentioned, even 
prided themselves upon their resolution 
and their energy, almost as though they 
had wished to rival the members of the 
Left. 

We may here remark — for in the course 
of this narrative we shall more than once 
see the gaze of some members of the Right 
turned towards the people, and in this no 
mistake should be made — that these mon- 
archical men who talked of popular insurrec- 
tion and who invoked the faubourgs were a 
minority in the majority,— an imperceptible 
minority. Antony Thouret proposed to 
those who were leaders there to go in a 
body through the working-class neighbour- 
hoods with the decree of deposition in 
their hands. Brought to bay, they refused. 
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They declared that they would only 
protect themselves by organized powers, 
not by the people. It is a strange thing 
to say, but it must be noted, that 
with their habits of political shortsighted- 
ness, the popular armed resistance, even 
in the name of the Law, seemed sedition to 
them. The utmost appearance of revo- 
lution which they could endure was a 
regiment of the National Guard, with their 
drums at their head; they shrank from 
the barricade ; Right in a blouse was no 
longer Right, Truth armed with a pike 
was no longer Truth, Law unpaving a 
street gave them the impression of a Fury. 
In the main, however, and taking them for 
what they were and considering their 
position as politicians, these members of 
the Right were well-advised. What would 
they have done with the people? And 
what would the people have done with 
them? How would they have proceeded 
to set fire to the masses ? Imagine Falloox 
as a tribune, fanning the Faubourg St. 
Antoine into a flame ! 
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Alas ! in the midst of this dense gloom, 
in these fatal complications of circumstances 
by which the coup d'etei profited so odiously 
and so perfidiously, in that mighty mis- * 
understanding which comprised the whole 
situation, for kindUng the revolutionary 
spark in the heart of the people, Danton 
himself would not have sufficed. 

The coup d^etat entered into this meeting 
impudently, with its convict's cap on its 
head. It possessed an infamous assurance 
there, as well as everywhere else. There 
were in this majority three hundred Repre- 
sentatives of the People. Louis Napoleon 
sent a sergeant to drive them away. The 
Assembly, having resisted the sergeant, he 
sent an officer, the temporary commander 
of the sixth battahon of the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes. This officer, young, fair-haired, 
a scofEer, half laughing, half threatening, 
pointed with his finger to the stairs filled 
with bayonets, and defied the Assembly. 
"Who is this young spark?" asked a 
member of the Right. A National Guard 
who was there said, " Throw him out of 
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the window I " " Eack him downstairs I " 
cried one of the people. 

This Assembly, grievous as were its 
offences against the principles of the 
Revolution — and with these wrongs Demo- 
cracy alone had the right to reproach it — 
this Assembly, I repeat, was the National 
Assembly, that is to say, the Repubhc 
incarnate, the living Universal Suffrage, 
the Majesty of the Nation, upright and 
visible. Louis Bonaparte assassinated this. 
Assembly, and moreover insulted it* A 
slap on the face is worse than a poniard 
thrust. 

The gardens of the neighbourhood 
occupied by the troops were full of broken 
bottles* They had plied the soldiers with 
drink. They obeyed the " epaulettes " un- 
conditionally, and according to the expres- 
sion of eye-witnesses, appeared "dazed- 
drunk." The Representatives appealed to 
them, and said to them, "It is a crime ! " 
They answered, " We are not aware of 
it." 

One soldier was heard to say to another, 
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" What have you done with your ten francs 
of this morning ? " 

The sergeants hustled the officers. 
With the exception of the commander, Who 
probably earned his cross of honour, the 
officers were respectful, the sergeants 
brutal. 

A lieutenant showing signs of flinching, 
a sergeant cried out to him, " You are not 
the only one who commands here ! Come, 
therefore, march ! " 

M, de Vatimesnil asked a soldier, " WUl 
you dare to arrest us — ^us, the Representa- 
tives of the People ? " 

." Assuredly ! " said the soldier. 

Several soldiers hearing some Represen- 
tatives say that they had eaten nothing 
since the morning, offered them their ration 
bread. Some Representatives accepted. 
M. de Tocqueville, who was unwell, and who 
was noticed to be pale and leaning on the 
sill of a window, received from a soldier a 
piece of this bread, which he shared with 
M. ChamboUe. 

Two Commissaries of Police appeared in 
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"full dress," in black coats girded with their 
sash-girdles and their black corded hats. 
One was an old man, the other a young 
man. The first was named Lemoine- 
Tacherat, and not Bacherel, as has been 
wrongly printed : the second was named 
Barlet. These names should be noted. 
The unprecedented assurance of this Barlet 
was remarked. Nothing was wanting in 
him, — cynical speech, provoking gesture, 
sardonic intonation. It was with on 
inexpressible air of insolence that Barlet, 
when summoning the meeting to dissolve 
itself, added " Rightly or Wrongly.'* They 
murmured on the benches of the Assembly, 
" Who is this scoundrel ? " The other, 
compared to him, seemed moderate and 
inoffensive. Emile P6an exclaimed, " The 
old man is simply working in his profession, 
but the young man is working out his 
promotion." 

Before this Tacherat and this Barlet 
entered, before the butts of the muskets 
had been heard ringing on the stones of 
the staircase, this Assembly had talked of 
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resistance. Of what kind of resistance ? 
We have just stated. The majority could 
only listen to a regular organized resistance, 
a military resistance in imiform and in 
epaulettes. Such a resistance was easy to 
decree, but it was difficult to organize. 
The Generals on whom the Assembly were 
accustomed to rely having been arrested, 
there only remained two possible Generals, 
Oudinot and Lauriston. General Marquis 
de Lauriston, ex-peer of France, and at the 
same time Colonel of the Tenth Legion and 
Representative of the People, drew a 
distinction between his duty as Represen- 
tative and his duty as Colonel. Summoned 
by some of his friends of the Right to beat 
to arms and call together the Tenth Legion, 
he answered, " As Representative of the 
People I ought to indict the Executive 
Power, but as Colonel I ought to obey it." 
It appears that he obstinately shut himself 
up in this singular reasoning, and that it 
was impossible to draw him out of it. 

" How stupid he is I " said Piscatory. 

" How sharp he is 1 " said Falloux, 
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The first oflficer of the National Guard, 
who appeared in uniform, seemed to be 
recognized by two members of the Right, 
who said, " It is M. de Perigord ! " They 
made a mistake, it was M, Guilbot, major 
of the third battalion of the Tenth Legion. 
He declared that he was ready to march on 
the first order fi^om his Colonel, General 
Lauriston. General Lauriston went down 
into the courtyard, and came up a moment 
afterwards, saying, " They do not recognize 
my authority. I have just resigned." 
Moreover, the name of Lauriston was not 
familiar to the soldiers. Oudinot was 
better known in the army. But how ? 

At the moment when the name of Oudi- 
not was pronounced, a shudder ran through 
this meeting, almost exclusively composed 
of members of the Right. Li fact at this 
critical time, at this fatal name of Oudinot, 
reflections crowded upon each other in 
every mind. 

What was the coup cCetat ? 

It was the " Roman expedition at home." 
Which was undertaken against whom? 
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Against those who had undertaken the 
" Roman expedition abroad." The National 
Assembly of France, dissolved by violence, 
could only find one single General to de- 
fend it in its dying hour. And whom ? 
Precisely he, who in the name of the 
National Assembly of France had dissolved 
by violence the National Assembly of Rome. 
What power could Oudinot, the strangler 
of a Republic, possess to save a Republic ? 
Was it not evident that his own soldiers 
would answer him, " What do you want 
with us ? That which we have done at 
Rome we now do at Paris." What a story 
is this story of treason ! The French 
Legislature had written the first chapter 
with the blood of the Roman Constituent 
Assembly : Providence wrote the second 
chapter with the blood of the French Legis- 
lature, Louis Bonaparte holding the pen. 

In 1849, Louis Bonaparte had assassi- 
nated the sovereignty of the People in the 
person of its Roman Representatives : in 
1851 he assassinated it in the person of its 
French Representatives. It was logical, and 

VOL. I. N 
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although it was infamous, it was just. The 
Legislative Assembly bore at the same time 
the weight of two crimes ; it was the 
accomplice of the first, the victim of the 
second. All these men of the majority felt 
this, and were humbled. Or rather it was 
the same crime, the crime of the Second of 
July, 1849, ever erect, ever alive, which 
had only changed its name, which now 
called itself the Second of December, and 
which, the offspring of this Assembly, 
stabbed it to the heart. Nearly all crimes 
are parricidal. On a certain day they re- 
coil upon those who have committed them, 
and slay them. 

At this moment, so full of anxiety, M. de 
Falloux must have glanced round for M. de 
Montalembert. M. de Montalembert was 
at the Elys^e. 

When Tamisier rose and pronounced this 
terrifying word, " The Boman Question ! " 
distracted M. de Dampierre shouted to 
him, "SHencel You kill us I" 

It was not Tamisier who was killing 
them— it was Oudinot. 
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M. de Dampierre did not perceive that hie 
cried " Silence ! " to History. 

And then, without even reckoning the 
fatal remembrance which at such a moment 
would have crushed a man endowed in the 
highest degree with great military qualities, 
General Oudinot, in other respects an 
excellent officer, and a worthy son of his 
brave father, possessed none of those 
striking qualities which in the critical hour 
of revolution stir the soldier and carry 
with them the people. At that instant to win 
back an army of a hundred thousand men, 
to withdraw the balls from the cannons' 
mouths, to find beneath the wine poured 
out to the Praetorians the true soul of the 
French soldier half drowned and nearly 
dead, to tear the flag from the coup cCetat 
and restore it to the Law, to surround the 
Assembly with thunders and lightnings, it 
would have needed one of those men who 
exist no longer ; it would have needed the 
firm hand, the calm oratory, the cold and 
searching glance of Desaix, that French 
Phooion; it would have needed the huge 

N 2 
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shoulders, the commanding stature, the 
thundering voice, the abusive, insolent, 
cynical, gay, and sublime eloquence of 
K16ber, that military Mirabeau. Desaix, 
the countenance of a ju3t man, or Kleber, 
the face of a lion ! General Oudinot, Kttle, 
awkward, embarrassed, with an indecisive 
and dull gaze, red cheeks, low forehead, 
with grizzled and lank hair, pohte tone of 
voice, a humble smile, without oratory, 
without gesture, without power, brave 
before the enemy, timid before the first 
comer, having assuredly the bearing of a 
soldier, but having also the bearing of a 
priest; he caused the mind to hesitate 
between the sword and the taper ; he had 
in his eyes a sort of " Amen ! " 

He had the best intentions in the world, 
but what could he do? Alone, without 
prestige, without true glory, without per- 
sonal authority, and dragging Rome after 
him ! He felt all this himself, and he was 
as it were paralyzed by it. As soon as 
they had appointed him he got upon a chair 
and thanked the Assembly, doubtless with 
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a firm heart, but with hesitatgin speech. 
When the little fair-haired officer dared to 
look him in the face and insult him, he, hold- 
ing the sword of the people, he, GoAoral of 
the sovereign Assembly, he only knew how 
to stammer out such wretched phrases as 
these, " I have just declared to you that 
we are unable, ' unless compelled and con- 
strained,' to obey the order which prohibits 
us from remaining assembled together/' 
He spokeof obeying, he who ought to com- 
mand. They had girded him with his scarf, 
and it seemed to make him uncomfortable. 
He inclined his head alternately first to one 
shoulder and then to the other ; he lield his 
hat and cane in his hand, he had a benevolent 
aspect. A Legitimist member muttered in 
a low voice to his neighbour, " One might 
imagine he was a bailiff speechifying at a 
wedding.' ' And his neighbour, a Legitimist 
also, replied, " He reminds me of the Due 
d'Angouleme." 

What a contrast to Tamisier ! Tamisier, 
frank, earnest, confident, although a mere 
Captain of Artillery, had the bearing of a 
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General. Had Tamisier, with his grave 
and gentle, countenance, high intelligence, 
and dauntless heart, a species of soldier- 
philosopher, been better known, he could 
have rendered decisive services. No one 
can tell what would have happened if 
Providence had given the soul of Tamisier 
to Oudinot, or the epaulettes of Oudinot to 
Tamisier, 

In this bloody enterprise of December 
i^e failed to £nd a General's uniform 
becomingly worn. A book might be writ- 
ten on the part which gold lace plays in 
the destiny of nations. 

Tamisier, appointed Chief of the Staff 
some instants before the invasion of the 
Hall, placed himself at the disposal of the 
Assembly. He was standing on a table. 
He spoke with a resonant and hearty 
voice. The most downcast became re- 
assured by this modest, honest, devoted 
attitude. Suddenly he drew himself up, 
and looking all that Royalist majority in 
the face, exclaimed, **Yes, I accept the 
charge you offer me. I accept the charge 
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of defending the Eepublic ! Notliing but 
the Eepublic! Do you perfectly under- 
stand?" 

A unanimous shout answered him, "Long 
live .the Eepublic ! " 

"Ah!" said Beslay, "the voice comes 
back to you as on the Fourth of May," 

" Long live the Eepubhc ! Nothing but 
the Eepublic!" repeated the men of the 
Eight, Oudinot louder than the others. 
All arms were stretched towards Tamisier, 
every hand pressed his. Oh Danger! 
irresistible converter! In his last hour 
the Atheist invokes God, and the Eoyalist 
the Eepublic. They cling to that which 
they have repudiated. 

The oflBcial historians of the coup (Tetat 
have stated that at the beginning of the 
sitting two Eepresentatives had been sent 
by the Assembly to the Ministry of the 
Interior to "negotiate." What is certain 
is that these two Eepresentatives had no 
authority. They presented themselves, 
not on behalf of the Assembly, but in their 
own name. They offered themselves as 
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intermediaries to procure a peaceable 
termination of the catastrophe which had 
begun. With an honesty which bordered 
on simplicity they summoned !Morny to 
yield himself a prisoner, and to return 
within the law, declaring that in case of 
refusal the Assembly would do its duty, 
and call the people to the defence of the 
Constitution and of the Republic. Momy 
answered them with a smile, accompanied 
by these plain words, "If you appeal to 
arms, and if I find any Representatives on 
the barricades, I will have them all shot to 
the last man." 

The meeting in the Tenth Arrondissement 
yielded to force. President Vitet insisted 
that they should forcibly arrest him. A 
police agent who seized him turned pale 
and trembled. In certain circumstances, 
to lay violent hands upon a man is to lay 
them upon Right, and those who dare to 
do so are made to tremble by outraged 
Law. 

The exodus from the Maine was long 
and beset with obstructions. Half-an- 
hour elapsed while the soldiers were form- 
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ing a line, and while the Commissaries of 
Police, all the time appearing solely occu- 
pied with the care of driving back the 
crowd in the street, sent for orders to the 
Ministry of the Interior, During that 
time some of the Representatives, seated 
round a table in the great Hall, wrote to 
their families, to their wives, to their 
friends. They snatched up the last leaves 
of paper ; the .pens failed ; M. de Luynes 
wrote to his wife a letter in pencil. There 
were no wafers ; they were forced to send 
the letters unsealed ; some soldiers offered 
to post them. M. ChamboUe's son, who 
had accompanied his father thus far, 
undertook to take the letters addressed to 
Mesdames de Luynes, de Lasteyrie, and 
Duvergier de Hauranne. 

General Forey — the same who had re- 
fused a battalion to the President of the 
Constituent Assembly, Marrast, who had 
promoted him from a colonel to a general — 
General Forey, in the centre of the court- 
yard of the Mairie, his face inflamed, half 
drunk, coming out, they said, from break- 
fast at the Elysee, superintended the out- 
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rage. A member, whose name we regret 
we do not know, dipped his boot into the 
gutter and wiped it along the gold stripe 
of the regimental trousers of General 
Forey. Eepresentative Lherbette came up 
to General Forey, and said to him, 
"General, you are a coward." Then 
turning to his colleagues, he exclaimed, 
•* Do you hear ? I tell this general that he 
is a coward." General Forey did not stir. 
He kept the mud on his uniform and the 
epithet on his cheek. 

The meeting did not call the people to 
arms. We have just explained that it was 
not strong enough to do so ; nevertheless, 
at the last moment, a member of the Left, 
Latrade, made a fresh effort. He took 
M. Berryer aside, and said to him, " Our 
official measures of resistance have come 
to an end ; let us not allow ourselves now 
to be arrested. Let us disperse through- 
out the streets crying, * To arms 1 ' " M, 
Berryer consulted a few seconds on the 
matter with the Vice-President, M. Benoist 
d'Azy, who refused. 
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The Deputy Mayor, hat in hand, recon- 
ducted the members of the Assembly as far 
as the gate of the Mairie. As soon as they 
appeared in the courtyard ready to go out 
between two lines of soldiers, the post of 
National Guards presented arms, and 
shouted, " Long live the Assembly ! Long 
live the Representatives of the People!" 
The National Guards were 9,t once disarmed, 
almost forcibly, by the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes, 

There was a wine-shop opposite the 
Mairie. As soon as the great folding gates 
of the Mairie opened, and the Assembly 
appeared in the street, led by General Forey 
on horseback, and having at its head the 
Vice-President Vitet, grasped by the neck- 
tie by a police agent, a few men in white 
blouses, gathered at the windows of this 
wine-shop, clapped their hands and shouted, 
" Well done ! down with the * twenty-five 
francs'!"' 

They set forth. 

* An allusion to the twenty-five francs a day officially 
payable to the members of the Assembly. 
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The Chasseurs de Vincennes, who 
marched in a double line on each side of 
the prisoners, cast at them looks of hatred. 
General Oudinot said in a whisper, " These 
little infantry soldiers are terrible fellows. 
At the siege of Rome they flung themselves 
at the assault like madmen. These lads 
are very devils." The officers avoided the 
gaze of the Representatives. On leaving 
the Mairie, M. de Coislin passed by an 
officer and exclaimed, *' What a disgrace 
for the uniform!" The officer retaliated 
with angry words, and incensed M. de 
Coishn. Shortly afterwards, during . the 
march, he came up to M, de Coishn and 
said to him, " Sir, I have reflected ; it is I 
who am wrong." 

They proceeded on the way slowly. At 
a few steps from the Mairie the procession 
met M. Chegaray. The Representatives 
called out to him, " Come ! " He answered, 
while making an expressive gesture with 
his hands and his shoulders, ^^ Oh I I dare 
say ! As they have not arrested me " . . • 
and he feigned as though he would pass 
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on. He was ashamed, however, and went 
with them. His name is found in the list 
of the roll-call at the barracks. 

A httle further on M. de Lesp^rut passed 
them. They cried out to him, " Lesp6rut ! 
Lesp^rut ! " "I am with you," answered 
he. The soldiers pushed him back. He 
seized the butt ends of the muskets, and 
forced his way into the column. 

In one of the streets through which they 
went a window was opened. Suddenly a 
woman appeared with a child ; the child, 
recognizing its father amongst the prison- 
ers, held out its arms and called to him, the 
mother wept in the background. 

It was at first intended to take the 
Assembly in a body straight to Mazas, but 
this was counter-ordered by the Ministry 
of the Interior. It was feared that this 
long walk, in broad daylight, through 
populous and easily aroused streets might 
prove dangerous; the D'Orsay barracks 
were close at hand. They selected these 
as a temporary prison. 

One of the commanders insolently 
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pointed out with his sword the arrested 
Eepresentatives to the passers-by, and said 
in a loud voice, " These are the Whites, 
we have orders to spare them. Now it is 
the turn of the Red Representatives, let 
them look out for themselves !" 

Wherever the procession passed, the 
populace shouted from the pavements, at 
the doors, at the windows, ** Long live the 
National Assembly!" When they per- 
ceived a few Representatives of the Left 
sprinkled in the column they cried " Vive 
la Republique ! '' " Vive la Constitution ! '* 
and " Vive la Loi ! " The shops were not 
shut, and passers-by went to and fro. 
Some people said, " Wait until the evening ; 
this is not the end of it." 

A staff-oflBcer on horseback, in full 
imiform, met the procession, recognized 
M. de Vatimesnil, and came up to greet 
him. In the Rue de Beaune, as they 
passed the house of the Democratie Padjiqvs 
a group shouted, " Down with the Traitor 
of the Elysee I " 

On the Quai d'Orsay, the shouting wag 
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redoubled. There was a great crowd there. 
On either side of the quay a file of soldiers 
of the Line, elbow to elbow, kept back the. 
spectators. In the middle of the space 
left vacant, the members of the Assembly 
slowly advanced between a double file of 
soldiers, the one stationary, which threat- 
ened the people, the other on the march, 
which threatened the Representatives. 

Serious reflections arise in the presence of 
all the details of the great crime which this 
book is designed to relate. Every honest 
man who sets himself face to face with the 
coup d^etat of Louis Bonaparte hears 
nothing but a tumult of indignant thoughts 
in his conscience. Whoever reads our 
work to the end will assuredly not credit 
us with the intention of extenuating this 
monstrous deed. Nevertheless, as the 
deep logic of actions ought always to be 
italicised by the historian, it is necessary 
here to call to mind and to repeat, even to 
satiety, that apart from the members of 
the Left, of whom a very small number 
were present, and whom we have men- 
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tioned by name, the three hundred Repre- 
sentatives who thus defiled before the eyes 
of the crowd, constituted the old Royalist 
and reactionary majority of the Assembly, 
If it were possible to forget, that — ^what- 
ever were their errors, whatever were their 
faults, and, we venture to add, whatever 
were their illusions — ^these persons thus 
treated were the Representatives of the 
leading civilized nation, were sovereign 
Legislators, senators of the people, in- 
violable Deputies, and sacred by the great 
law of Democracy, and that in the same 
manner as each man bears in himself some- 
thing of the mind of God, so each of these 
nominees of universal suffrage bore some 
thing of the soul of France; if it were 
possible to forget this for a moment, it 
assuredly would be a spectacle, perhaps 
more laughable than sad, and certainly 
more philosophical than lamentable to see, 
on this December morning, after so many 
laws of repression, after so many excep- 
tional measures, after so many votes of 
censure and of the state of siege, after so 
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many refusals of amnesty, after so many 
affronts to equity, to justice, to the human 
conscience, to the public good faith, to 
right, after so many favours to the police, 
after so many smiles bestowed on absolu- 
tism, the entire Party of Order arrested in 
a body and taken to prison by the sergents 
de mile! 

One day, or rather, one night, the moment 
having come to save society, the coup d^etat 
abruptly seizes the Demagogues, and finds 
that it holds by the collar, Whom ? The 
Royalists. 

They arrived at the barracks, formerly 
the barracks of the Royal Guard, and on 
the pediment of which is a carved 
escutcheon whereon are still visible the 
traces of the three fleurs de lys effaced in 
1830- They halted. The door was 
opened. "Why!" said M. de Broghe, 
" here we are." 

At that moment a great placard posted 
on the barrack wall by the side of the door 
bore in big letters — 

" REVISION OP THE CONSTITUTION." 
VOL. I. O 
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It was the advertisement of a pamphlet, 
published two or three days previous to the 
coup d^etaty without any author's name, 
demanding the Empire, and was attributed 
to the President o£ the Republic. 

The Representatives entered and the 
doors were closed upon them. The shouts 
ceased ; the crowd, which occasionally has 
its meditative moments, remained for 
some time on the quay, dumb, motionless, 
gazing alternately at the closed gate of the 
Barracks, and at the silent front of the 
Palace of the Assembly, dimly visible in 
the misty December twilight, two hundred 
paces distant. 

The two Commissaries of Police went to 
report their " success "to M. de Momy. 
M. de Momy said, " Now the struggle has 
begun. Excellent ! These are the last 
Representatives who will be made pri- 
soners." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



LOUIS bonapaete's side-face. 



The minds of all these men, we repeat, were 
very differently affected. 

The extreme Legitimist party, which 
represents the White of the flag, was not, 
it must be said, highly exasperated at the 
coup d^etat Upon many faces might be 
read the saying of M. de Falloux : " I am 
so satisfied that I have considerable diffi- 
culty in affecting to be only resigned. 
The ingenuous spirits cast down their eyes 
— that is becoming to purity ; more daring 
spirits raised their heads. They felt an 
impartial indignation which permitted a 
little admiration. How cleverly these 
generals have been ensnared ! The Coun- 
try assassinated, — it is a horrible crime ; 
but they were enraptured at the jugglery 

2 
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I 

blended with the parricide. One of the 
leaders said, with a sigh of envy and 
regret, " We do not possess a man of such 
talent." Another muttered, " It is Order." 
And he added, " Alas ! " Another ex- 
claimed, "It is a frightful crime, but well 
carried out." Some wavered, attracted on 
one side by the lawful power which rested 
in the Assembly, and on the other by the 
abomination which was in Bonaparte; 
honest souls poised between duty and 
infamy. There was a M. Thomines 
Desmazures who went as far as the door of 
the Great Hall of the Mairie, halted, looked 
inside, looked outside, and did not enter. 
It would be unjust not to record that others 
amongst the pure Royalists, and above all 
M. de Vatimesnil, had the sincere intonation 
and the upright wrath of justice. 

Be it as it may, the Legitimist party, 
taken as a whole, entertained no horror of 
the coup d^etat. It feared nothing. In 
truth, should the Royalists fear Louis 
Bonaparte ? Why ? 

Indifference does not inspire fear. 
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Louis Bonaparte was indifferent. He only 
recognized one thing, his object. To 
break through the road in order to reach 
it, that was quite plain ; the rest might be 
left alone. There lay the whole of his 
policy, to crush the Republicans, to disdain 
the Royalists. 

Louis Bonaparte had no passion. He 
who writes these lines, talking one day 
about Louis Bonaparte with the ex-king 
of "Westphalia, remarked, " In him the 
Dutchman tones down the Corsican." — 
"If there be any Corsican,'* answered 
Jerome. 

Louis Bonaparte has never been other 
than a man who has lain wait for fortune, 
a spy trying to dupe God. He had that 
livid dreaminess of the gambler who cheats. 
Cheating admits audacity, but excludes 
anger. In his prison at Ham he only read 
one book, " The Prince." He belonged to 
no family, as he could hesitate between 
Bonaparte and Verhuell; he had no 
country, as he could hesitate between 
France and Holland. 
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This Napoleon had taken St. Helena in 
good part. He admired England. Re- 
sentment ! To what purpose ? For him 
on earth there only existed his interests. 
He pardoned, because he speculated; he 

m 

forgot everything, because he calculated 
upon everything. What did his uncle 
matter to him? He did not serve him; 
he made use of him. He rested his shabby 
enterprise upon Austerlitz. He stufPed the 
eagle. 

Malice is an unproductive outlay. Louis 
Bonaparte only possessed as much memory 
as is useful. Hudson Lowe did not prevent 
him from smiling upon Enghshmen; the 
Marquis of Montchenu did not prevent him 
from smiling upon the Royalists. 

He was a man of earnest poUtics, of good 
company, wrapped in his own scheming, 
not impulsive, doing nothing beyond that 
which he intended, without abruptness, 
without hard words, discreet, accurate, 
learned, talking smoothly of a necessary 
massacre, a slaughterer, because it served 
his purpose. 
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All this, we repeat, without passion, and 
without anger. 

Louis Bonaparte was one of those men 
who had been influenced by the profound 
iciness of Machiavelli. 

It was through being a man of that 
nature that he succeeded in submerging the 
name of Napoleon by superadding Decem- 
ber upon Brumaire. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE d'oBSAY BAEBAOKS. 

It was half -past three. 

The arrested Representatives entered 
into the courtyard of the barracks, a huge 
parallelogram closed in and commanded 
by high walls. These walls are pierced 
by three tiers of windows, and possess that 
dismal appearance which distinguishes 
barracks, schools, and prisons. 

This courtyard is entered by an arched 
portal which extends through all the 
breadth of the front of the main building. 
This archway, under which the guard- 
house had been made, is closed on the side 
of the quay by large sohd folding doors, 
and on one side of the courtyard by an 
iron grated gateway. They closed the 
door and the grated gateway upon the 
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Representatives. They " set them at 
liberty " in the bolted and guarded court- 
yard. 

" Let them stroll about," said an officer. 

The air was cold, the sky was grey. 
Some soldiers, in their shirtsleeves and 
wearing foraging caps, busy with fatigue 
duty, went hither and thither amongst the 
prisoners. 

First M. Grimault and then M. Antony 
Thouret instituted a roll-call. The Repre- 
sentatives made a ring around them. 
Lherbette said laughingly, " This just 
suits the barracks. We look like sergeant- 
majors who have come to report." They 
called over the seven hundred and fifty 
names of the Representatives. To each 
name they answered, " Absent " or 
" Present," and the secretary jotted down 
with a pencil those who were present. 
When the name of Morny was reached, 
some one cried out, " At Clichy ! " At 
the name of Persigny, the same voice 
exclaimed, " At Poissy 1 " The inventor 
of these two jokes, which by the way are 
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very poor, has since allied himself to the 
Second of December, to Momy and Per- 
signy ; he has covered his cowardice with 
the embroidery of a senator. 

The roll-call verified the presence of two 
hundred and twenty Representatives, 
whose names were as follows : — 

Le Due de Luynes, d'Andigne de la 
Chasse, Antony Thouret, Arene, Audren 
de Kerdrel (lUe-et-Vilaine), Audren de 
Kerdrel (Morbihan), de Balzac, Barchou 
de Penhoen, Barillon, 0. Barrot, Bar- 
th^lemy Saint-Hilaire, Quentin Bauchard, 
G. de Beaumont, Bechard, Behaghel, de 
Belveze, Benoist-d'Azy, de Bemardy, 
Berryer, de Berset, Basse, Betting de 
Lancastel, Blavoyer, Bocher, Boissi^, de 
Botmillan, Bouvatier, le Due de Broglie, 
de la Broise, de Bryas, Buffet, Caillet du 
Tertre^ Callet, Camus de la Guibourgere, 
Canet, de Castillon, de Oazalis, Admiral 
Cecile, ChamboUe, Chamiot, Champannet, 
Chaper, Chapot, de Charencey, Chasseigne, 
Chauvin, Chazant, de Chazelles, Chegaray, 
Comte de CoisUn, Coif avru, Colas de laMotte, 
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Coquerel, de Corcelles, Oordier, Come, 
Oreton, DaguiUioii-Pujol, Dahirel, Vicomte 
Dambray, Marquis de Dampierre, de Bro- 
tonne, de Fontaine, de Fontenay, Vicomte 
de Seze, Desmars, de la Devansaye, Didier, 
Dieuleveult, Druet-Desvaux, A. Dubois, 
Dufaure, Dufougerais, Dufour, Dufoumel, 
Marc Dufaisse, P. Duprat, Duvergier de 
Hauranne, Etienne, Vicomte de Falloux, de 
Faultrier, Faure (Rhone), Favreau, Feire, 
des Ferres, Vicomte de Flavigny, de Foblant, 
FrichoD, Gain, Gasselin, Germoniere, de 
Gicquiau, de Goulard, de Gouyon, de Grand- 
ville, de Grasset, Grelier - Dufougerais, 
Grdvy, Grillon, Grimault, Gros, Guislier de 
la Tousche, Harscouet de Saint-Georges, 
Marquis d'Havrincourt, Hennequin, d'Hes- 
pel, Houel, Hovyn-Tranoh^re, Huot, Joret, 
Jouannet, de K^ranflech, de Keratry, de 
Keridec, de Kermazec, de Kersauron- 
Penendreff, L^o de Laborde, Laboulie, 
Lacave, Oscar Lafayette, Lafosse, Lagarde, 
Lagrenee, Laimd, Laine, Comte Lanjuinais, 
Larabit, de Larcy, J. de Lasteyrie, Latrade, 
Laureau, Laurenceau, General Marquis de 
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Lauriston, de Laussat, Lefebvre de Gros- 
riez, Legrand, Legros-Desvaux, Lemaire, 
Emile Leroux, Lespdrut, de rEspinoy, 
Lherbette, de Linsaval, de Luppe, Mar6- 
chal, Martin de Villers, Maze-Saimay, 
M6ze, Amauld de Melun, Anatole de 
Melun, Merentie, Michaud, Mispoulet, 
Monet, Duo de Montebello, de Montigny, 
Moulin, Murat-Sistriere, Alfred Nette- 
ment, d' Olivier, General Oudinot Duo 
de Eeggio, Paillet, Duparc, Passy, Emile 
P^an, Pdcoul, Casimir Perier, Pidoux, 
Pigeon, de Piogd, Piscatory, Proa, Prud- 
homme, Querhoent, Eandoing, Baudot, 
Baulin, de Bavinel, de Bemusat, Benaud, 
Bezal, Oomte de Besseguier, Henri de 
Biancey, Bigal, de la Bochette, Bodat, de 
Boquefeuille, des Botours de Chaulieu, 
Bouget-Lafosse, Bouille, Boux-Oarbonel, 
Saint-Beuve, de Saint Germain, General 
Comte de Saint-Priest, Salmon (Meuse), 
Marquis Sauvaire-Barthelemy, de Serre, 
Comte de Sesmaisons, Simonot, de Stap- 
lande, de Surville, Marquis de Talhouet, 
Talon, Tamisier, Thuriot de la BosiferCi de 
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Tinguy, Comte de Tocqueville, de la Tou- 
rette, Comte de Treveneuc, Mortimer- 
Ternaux, de Vatimesnil, Baron de Van- 
doBuvre, Vemhette (Herault), Vemhette 
(Aveyron), Vezin, Vitet, Comte de 
Vogiie. 

After this Kst of names may be read as 
follows iijL the shorthand report : — 

" The roll-call having been completed, 
General Oudinot asked the Representatives 
who were scattered about in the courtyard 
to come round him, and made the following 
announcement to them, — 

"* The Captain- Adjutant-Major, who has 
remained here to command the barracks, 
has just received an order to have rooms 
prepared for us, where we are to withdraw, 
as we are considered to be in custody. 
(Hear ! hear 1) Do you wish me to bring 
the Adjutant-Major here I (No, no ; it is 
useless.) I will tell him that he had better 
execute his orders/ (Yes, yes, that is 
right)." 

The Representatives remained " penned" 
and " strolling " about in this yard for two 
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long hours. They walked about arm in 
arm. They walked quickly, so as to warm 
themselves. The men of the Right said 
to the men of the Left, " Ah I if you had 
only voted the proposals of the Questors!" 
They also exclaimed : " Well ! how about 
the invisible sentry I " ^ And they laughed. 
Then Marc Dufraisse answered, " Deputies 
of the People 1 deliberate in peace ! " It 
was then the turn of the Left to laugh. 
Nevertheless, there was no bitterness. 
The cordiahty of a common misfortune 
reigned amongst them. 

They questioned his ex-ministers about 
Louis Bonaparte. They asked Admiral 
O^cile, "Now, really, what does this 
mean ? " The Admiral answered by this 
definition : " It is a small matter." M. 
Vdzin added, " He wishes History to caU 
him *Sire.'" "Poor Sire, then," said 
M. de Camus de la Guibourgfere. M. Odilon 
Barrot exclaimed, " What a fatality, that 

1 Michel de Bourges had thus characterized Lonis 
Bonaparte as the guardian of the Republic against the 
Monarchical parties. 
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we should have been condemned to employ 
this man ! " 

This said, these heights attained, political 
philosophy was exhausted, and they ceased 
talking. 

On the right, by the side of the door, 
there was a canteen elevated a few steps 
above the courtyard. " Let us promote 
this canteen to the dignity of a refreshment 
room," said the ex-ambassador to China, 
M. de Lagrenee. They entered ; some 
went up to the stove, others asked for a 
basin of soup. MM. Favreau, Piscatory, 
Larabit, and Vatimesnil took refuge in a 
corner. In the opposite corner drunken 
soldiers chatted with the maids of the 
barracks. M. de Keratry, bent with his 
eighty years, was seated near the stove 
on an old worm-eaten chair; the chair 
tottered ; the old man shivered. 

Towards four o'clock a regiment of 
Chasseurs de Vincennes arrived in the 
courtyard with their platters, and began to 
eat, singing, and with loud bursts of 
merriment. M. de Broglie looked at them 
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and said to M. Piscatory, " It is a strange 
spectacle to see the porringers of the 
Janissaries vanished from Constantinople 
reappearing at Paris ! " 

Almost at the same moment a staff officer 
informed the Representatives on behalf of 
General Forey that the apartments assigned 
to them were ready, and requested them 
to follow him. They were taken into the 
eastern building, which is the wing of the 
barracks farthest from the Palace of the 
Council of State ; they were conducted to 
the third floor. They expected chambers 
and beds. They found long rooms, vast 
garrets with filthy walls and low ceilings, 
furnished with wooden tables and benches. 
These were the " apartments." These 
garrets, which adjoin each other, all open 
on the same corridor, a narrow passage, 
which runs the length of the main building. 
In one of these rooms they saw, thrown 
into a comer, side-drums, a big drum, and 
various instruments of military music. 
The Representatives scattered themselves 
about in these rooms. M. de TocqueviUe, 
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who was ill, threw his overcoat on the floor 
in the recess of a window, and lay down. 
He remained thus stretched upon the 
ground for several hours. 

These rooms were warmed very badly by 
cast-iron stoves, shaped hke hives. A 
Representative wishing to poke the fire, 
upset one, and nearly set fire to the wooden 
flooring. 

The last of these rooms* looked out on the 
quay. Antony Thouret opened a window 
and leaned out. Several Representatives 
joined him. The soldiers, who were 
bivouacking below on the pavement, caught 
sight of them, and began to shout, " Ah ! 
there they are, those rascals at * twenty- 
five francs a day,' who wish to cut down 
our pay ! " In fact, on the preceding 
evening, the police had spread this calumny 
through the barracks that a proposition 
had been placed on the Tribune to lessen 
the pay of the troops. They had even 
gone so far as to name the author of this 
proposition. Antony Thouret attempted 
to undeceive the soldiers. An officer 

VOL. I. p 
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cried out to him, " It is one of your party 
who made the proposal. It is Lamen- 
nais I " 

In about an hour and a half there were 
ushered into these rooms MM. Vallette, 
Bixio, and Victor Lefranc, who had come 
to join their colleagues and constitute 
themselves prisoners. 

Night came. They were hungry. 
Several had not eaten since the morning. 
M. Howyn de Tranchere, a man of con- 
siderable kindness and devotion, who had 
acted as porter at the Mairie, acted as 
forager at the barracks. He collected five 
francs from each Representative, and they 
sent and ordered a dinner for two hundred 
and twenty from the Caf^ d'Orsay, at the 
comer of the Quay, and the Rue du Bac. 
They dined badly but merrily. Cookshop 
mutton, bad wine, and cheese. There was 
no bread. They ate as they best could, 
one standing, another on a chair, one at a 
table, another astride on his bench, with 
his plate before him, "as at a ball-room 
supper," a dandy of the Right said laugh- 
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ingly, Thuriot de la Rosi^re, son of the 
regicide Thuriot. M. de R^musat buried 
his head in his hands. Emile F^an said 
to him, " We shall get over it." And 
Gustavo de Beaumont cried out, addressing 
himself to the Republicans, "And your 
friends of the Left I Will they preserve 
their honour ? Will there be an insurrec- 
tion at least ? " They passed each other 
the dishes and plates, the Right showing 
marked attention to the Left. " Here is 
the opportunity to bring about a fusion," 
said a young Legitimist. Troopers and 
canteen men waited upon them. Two or 
three tallow candles burnt and smoked on 
each table. There were few glasses. 
Right and Left drank from the same. 
" Equality, fraternity," exclaimed the 
Marquis Sauvaire-Barthelemy, of the Riglit. 
And Victor Hennequin answered him, 
" But not Liberty." 

Colonel Feray, the son-in-law of Marshal 
Bugeaud, was in command at the barracks; 
he offered the use of his drawing-room to 
M. de BrogUe and to M. Odilon Barrot, 

p 2 
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who accepted it. The barrack doors were 
opened to M. de K^ratry, on account of 
his great age, to M. Dufaure, as his wife 
had just been confined, and to M. Etienne, 
on account of the wound which he had 
received that morning in the Rue de 
Bourgogne. At the same time there were 
added to the two hundred and twenty MM. 
Eugene Sue, Benoist (du Rh6ne), Fayolle, 
Chanay, Toupet des Vignes, Radoubt- 
Lafosse, Arbey, and Teillard-Laterisse, 
who up to that time had been detained in 
the new Palace of Foreign Aflfairs. 

Towards eight o'clock in the evening, 
when dinner was over, the restrictions 
were a httle relaxed, and the intermediate 
space between the door and the barred 
gate of the barracks began to be littered 
with carpet bags and articles of toilet sent 
by the families of the imprisoned Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Representatives were summoned by 
their names. Each went down in turn, 
and briskly remounted with his cloak, 
his coverlet, or his foot-warmer. A few 
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ladies succeeded in making their way to 
their husbands. M. Chambolle was able 
to press his son's hand through the bars. 

Suddenly a voice called out, " Oho ! We 
are going to spend the night here." 
Mattresses were brought in, which were 
thrown on the tables, on the floor, any- 
where. 

Fifty or sixty Eepresentatives found 
resting-pliaces on them. The greater num- 
ber remained on their benches. Marc 
Dufraisse settled himself to pass the night 
on a footstool, leaning on a table. Happy 
was the man who had a chair. 

Nevertheless, cordiality and gaiety did 
not cease to prevail. " Make room for the 
* Burgraves ! * " said smilingly a venerable 
veteran of the Eight. A young Eepub- 
lican Eepresentative rose, and offered him 
his mattress. They pressed on each other 
offers of overcoats, cloaks, and coverlets. 

" Eeconciliation," said Chamiot, while 
offering the half of his mattress to the 
Due de Luynes. The Due de Luynes, 
who had 80,000Z. a year, smiled, and 
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replied to Chamiot, " You are St. Martin, 

and I am the beggar." 

M. Paillet, the well-known barrister, 

who belonged to the " Third Estate," used 
to say, " I passed the night on a Bona- 

partist straw mattress, wrapt in a burnouse 

of the Mountain, my feet in a Democratic 

and Socialist sheepskin, and my head in a 

Legitimist cotton nightcap." 

The Representatives, although prisoners 
in the barracks, could stroll about freely. 
They were allowed to go down into the 
courtyard. M. Cordier (of Calvados) came 
up stairs again, saying, " I have just 
spoken to the soldiers. They did not know 
that their generals had been arrested. 
They appeared surprised and discon- 
tented." This incident raised the pri- 
soners' hopes. 

Representative Michel Renaud of the 
Basses-Pyrenees found several of his 
compatriots of the Basque country amongst 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes who occupied 
the courtyard. Some had voted for him, 
and reminded him of the fact. They 
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added, " Ah ! "We would again vote for 
the * Eed ' list." One of them, quite a 
young man, took him aside, and said to 
him. " Do you want any money, sir ? I 
have a forty-sous piece in my pocket." 

Towards ten o'clock in the evening a 
great hubbub arose in the courtyard. The 
doors and the barred gate turned noisily 
upon their hinges. Something entered 
which rumbled like thunder. They leaned 
out of window, and saw at th§ foot of the 
steps a sort of big, oblong chest, painted 
black, yellow, red, and green, on four 
wheels, drawn by post-horses, and sur- 
rounded by men in long overcoats, and with 
fierce-looking faces, holding torches. In 
the gloom, and with the help of imagina- 
tion, this vehicle appeared completely 
black. A door could be seen, but no 
other opening. It resembled a great 
coffin on wheels. " What is that ? Is it 
a hearse ? " " No, it is a police-van." 
"And those people, are they undertakers?" 
" No, they are gaolers." " And for 
whom has this come ? " 
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" For you, gentlemen ! " cried out a 
voice. 

It was the voice of an oflSoer ; and the 
vehicle which had just entered was in truth 
a police- van. 

At the same time the word of command 
was heard : " First squadron to horse." 
And five minutes afterwards the Lancers 
who were to escort the vehicle formed in 
line in the courtyard. 

Then arose in the barracks the buzz of a 
hive of angry bees. The Representatives 
ran up and down the stairs, and went to 
look at the police-van close at hand. 
Some of them touched it, and could not 
beUeve their eyes. M. Piscatory met M. 
Chambolle, and cried out to him, " I am 
leaving in it I " M. Berryer met Eugfene 
Sue, and they exchanged these words : 
" Where are you going ? " "To Mount Va- 
l^rien. And you ? " "I do not know." 

At half -past ten the roll-call of those 
who were to leave began. Police agents 
stationed themselves at a table between 
two candles in a parlour at the foot of the 
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stairs, and the Eepresentatives were sum- 
moned two by two. The Eepresentatives 
agreed not to answer to their names, and 
to reply to each name which should be 
called out, " He is not here." But those 
" Burgraves " who had accepted the hos- 
pitality of Colonel Feray considered such 
petty resistance unworthy of them, and 
answered to the calling out of their names. 
This drew the others after them. Every- 
body answered. Amongst the Legitimists 
some serio-comic scenes were enacted. 
They who alone were not threatened 
insisted on believing that they were in 
danger. They would not let one of their 
orators go. They embraced him, and 
held him back, almost with tears, crying 
out, " Do not go away 1 Do you know 
where they are taking you ? Think of the 
trenches of Vincennes ! " 

The Eepresentatives, having been sum- 
moned two by two, as we have just said, 
filed in the parlour before the police agents, 
and then they were ordered to get into the 
"robbers* box." The stowage was appa- 
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rently made at haphazard and promiscuous- 
ly ; nevertheless, later, by the difference of 
the treatment accorded to the Representa- 
tives in the various prisons, it was apparent 
that this promiscuous loading had perhaps 
been somewhat prearranged. When the 
first vehicle was full, a second, of a similar 
construction, drew up. The police agents, 
pencil and pocket-book in hand, noted down 
the contents of each vehicle. These men 
knew the Representatives. When Marc 
Dufraisse, called in his turn, entered the 
parlour, he was accompanied by Benoist 
(du Rhone). "Ah! here is M. Marc 
Dufraisse," said the attendant who held the 
pencil. When asked for his name, Benoist 
replied "Benoist." "Du Rh6ne," added 
the police agent ; and he continued, " for 
there are also Benoist d'Azy and Benoist* 
Champy." 

The loading of each vehicle occupied 
nearly half an hour. The successive ar- 
rivals had raised the number of imprisoned 
Representatives to two hundred and thirty- 
two. Their embarkation, or, to use the 
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expression of M. de Vatimesnil, their 
"barrelling up," which began a little after 
ten in the evening, was not finished until 
nearly seven o'clock in the morning. 
When there were no more pohce-vans 
available omnibuses were brought in. These 
various vehicles were portioned off into 
three detachments, each escorted by 
Lancers. The first detachment left towards 
one o'clock in the morning, and was 
driven to Mont Val^rien; the second 
towards five o'clock, and was driven to 
Mazas ; the third towards half -past six, to 
Vincennes. 

As this business occupied a long time, 
those who had not yet been called benefited 
by the mattresses and tried to sleep. Thus, 
from time to time, silence reigned in the 
upper rooms. In the midst of one of these 
pauses M-. Bixio sat upright, and raising 
his voice, cried out, " Gentlemen, what do 
you think of * passive obedience'?" An 
unanimous burst of laughter was the reply. 
Again, during one of these pauses another 
voice exclaimed, — 
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" Romieu will be a senator." 

Emile Pean asked, 

" What will become of the Red Spec- 
tre ? " 

" He will enter the priesthood/' answered 
Antony Thouret, " and wiU turn into the 
Black Spectre." 

Other exclamations which the historians 
of the Second of December have spread 
abroad were not uttered. Thus, Marc 
Dufraisse never made the remark with 
which the men of Louis Bonaparte have 
wished to excuse their crimes : " If the 
President does not shoot all those among 
us who resist, he does not understand his 
business." 

For the coup cCetat such a remark might 
be convenient ; but for History it is false. 

The interior of the police-vans was 
lighted while the Representatives were 
entering. The air-holes of each compart- 
ment were not closed. In this manner 
Marc Dufraisse through the aperture could 
see M. du R6musat in the opposite cell to 
his own. M. du R^musat had entered the 
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van coupled with M. Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne. 

" Upon my word, Monsieur Marc Du- 
fraisse," exclaimed Duvergier de Hauranne 
when they jostled each other in the 
gangway of the vehicle, " upon my word, 
if any one had said to me, * You will go 
to Mazas in a pohce-van,* I should have 
said, * It is improbable ;' but if they had 
added, * You will go with Marc Dufraisse,' 
I should have said, * It is impossible I * " 

As soon as a vehicle was full, five or six 
policemen entered and stood in the gang- 
way. The door was shut, the steps were 
thrown up, and they drove off. 

When all the pohce-vans had been filled, 
there were still some Eepresentatives left. 
As we have said, omnibuses were brought 
into requisition. Into these Representa- 
tives were thrust, one upon the other, 
rudely, without deference for either age or 
name. Colonel Feray, on horseback, super- 
intended and directed operations. As he 
mounted the steps of the last vehicle but 
one, the Due de Montebello cried out to 
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him, "To-day is the anniversary of the 
battle of Austerlitz, and the son-in-law of 
Marshal Bugeaud compels the son of 
Marshal Lannes to enter a convicts' van." 

When the last omnibus was reached, there 
were only seventeen places for eighteen 
Representatives. The most active mounted 
first. Antony Thouret, who himself alone 
equalled the whole of the Right, for he 
had as much mind as Thiers and as much 
stomach as Murat ; Antony Thouret, corpu- 
lent and lethargic, was the last. When he 
appeared on the threshold of the omnibus 
in all his hugeness, a cry of alarm arose : 
— ^Where was he going to sit ? 

Antony Thouret, noticing Berryer at the 
bottom of the omnibus, went straight up to 
him, sat down on his knees, and quietly 
said to him, " You wanted * compression,* 
Monsieur Berryer. Now you have it.*' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



MAZAS. 



The police-vans, escorted as far as Mazas 
by Lancers, found another squadron of 
Lancers ready to receive them at Mazas. 
The Representatives descended from the 
vehicle one by one. The officer command- 
ing the Lancers stood by the door, and 
watched them pass with a dull curiosity. 

Mazas, which has taken the place of the 
prison of La Force, now pulled down, is a 
lofty reddish building, close to the terminus 
of the Lyons Railway, and stands on the 
waste land of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
From a distance the building appears as 
though built of bricks, but on closer 
examination it is seen to be constructed of 
flints set in cement. Six large detached 
buildings, three stories high, all radiating 
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from a rotunda which serves as the common 
centre, and touching each other at the 
starting-point, separated by courtyards 
which grow broader in proportion as the 
buildings spread out, pierced with a thou- 
sand little dormer windows which give 
light to the cells, surrounded by a high 
wall, and presenting from a bird's-eye 
point of view the shape of a fan — such is 
Mazas. From the rotunda which forms 
the centre, springs a sort of minaret, which 
is the alarm- tower. The ground floor is a 
round room, which serves as the registrar's 
oflSce. On the first story is a chapel 
where a single priest says mass for all; 
and the observatory, where a single atten- 
dant keeps watch over all the doors of all 
the galleries at the same time. Each 
building is termed a " division." The 
courtyards are intersected by high walls 
into a multitude of little oblong walks. 

As each Representative descended from 
the vehicle he was conducted into the 
rotunda where the registry oflSce was 
situated. There his name was taken down, 
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and in exchange for his name he was 
assigned a number. Whether the prisoner 
be a thief or a legislator, such is always 
the rule in this prison; the coup d^etat 
reduced all to a footing of equality. As 
soon as a Representative was registered 
and numbered, he was ordered to " file off." 
They said to him, " Go up stairs," or " Go 
on;" and they announced him at the end 
of the corridor to which he was allotted by 
calling out, " Receive number So-and-So." 
The gaoler in that particular corridor 
answered, " Send him on." The prisoner 
mounted alone, went straight on, and on 
his arrival found the gaoler standing near 
an open door. The gaoler said, " Here it 
is, sir." The prisoner entered, the gaoler 
shut the door, and they passed on to 
another. 

The coup cCetat acted in a very different 
manner towards the various Representa- 
tives. Those whom it desired to conciliate, 
the men of the Right, were placed in 
Vincennes; those whom it detested, the 
men of the Left, were placed in Mazas. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Those at Vincennes had the quarters of 
M. Montpensier, which were expressly 
reopened for them; an excellent dinner, 
eaten in company ; wax candles, fire, and 
the smiles and bows of the governor, 
General Oourtigis. 

This is how it treated those at Mazas. 

A police-van deposited them at the 
prison. They were transferred from one 
box to another. At Mazas a clerk regis- 
tered them, weighed them, measured them, 
and entered them into the gaol-book as 
convicts. Having passed through the 
office, each of them was conducted along a 
gallery shrouded in darkness, through a 
long damp vault to a narrow door which 
was suddenly opened. This reached, a 
gaoler pushed the Representative in by the 
shoulders, and the door was shut. 

The Representative, thus immured, found 
himself in a little, long, narrow, dark room. 
It is this which the prudent language of 
modem legislation terms a " cell.'* Here 
the full daylight of a December noon only 
produced a dusky twilight. At one end 
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there was a door, with a Kttle grating ; at 
the other, close to the ceiling, at a height 
of ten or twelve feet, there was a loophole 
with a fluted glass window. This window 
dimmed the eye, and prevented it from 
seeing the blue or grey of the sky, or from 
distinguishing the cloud from the sun's ray, 
and invested the wan daylight of winter 
with an indescribable uncertainty. It was 
even less than a dim light, it was a turbid 
light. The inventors of this fluted 
window succeeded in making the heavens 
squint. 

After a few moments the prisoner began 
to distinguish objects confusedly, and this 
is what he found : Whitewashed walls here 
and there turned green by various exhala- 
tions ; in one comer a round hole guarded 
by iron bars, and exhaling a disgusting 
smell; in another comer a slab turning upon 
a hinge like the bracket seat of a fiacre^ and 
thus capable of being used as a table ; no 
bed ; a straw-bottomed chair ; under foot 
a brick floor. Gloom was the first impres- 
sion ; cold was the second. 

Q 2 
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There, then, the prisoner found himself, 
alone, chilled, in this semi-darkness, being 
able to walk up and down the space of 
eight square feet like a caged wolf, or to 
remain seated on his chair like an idiot at 
Bicetre. 

In this situation an ex-Republican of the 
Eve, who had become a member of the 
majority, and oil occasions sided somewhat 
with the Bonapartists, M. Emile Leroux, 
who had^ moi*eover, been thrown into 
Mazas by mistake, having doubtless been 
taken for some other Leroux, began to 
weep with rage. Three, four, five hours thus 
passed away. In the meanwhile they had 
not eaten since the mortiing ; some of them, 
in the excitement caused by the coup (Petat 
had not even breakfasted. Hunger came 
upon them. Were they to be forgotten 
there ? No ; a bell rang in the prison, the 
grating of the door opened, and an arm 
held out to the prisoner a pewter porringer 
and a piece of bread. 

The prisoner greedily seized the bread 
and the porringer. The bread was black 
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and sticky ; the porringer contained a sort 
of thick water, warm and reddish. Nothing 
can be compared to the smell of this 
" soup." As for the bread, it only smelt 
of mouldiness. 

However great their hunger, most of the 
prisoners during the first moment threw 
down their bread on the floor, and emptied 
the porringer down the hole with the iron 
bars. 

Nevertheless the stomach craved, the 
hours passed by, they picked up the bread, 
and ended by eating it. One prisoner 
went so far as to pick up the porringer 
and to attempt to wipe out the bottom with 
his bread, which he afterwards devoured. 
Subsequently, this prisoner, a Represent- 
ative set at liberty in exile, described to 
me this dietary, and said to me, " A hungry 
stomach has no nose." 

Meanwhile there was absolute solitude 
and profound silence. However, in the 
course of a few hours M. Emile Leroux — 
he himself has told the fact to M. Versigny 
— ^heard on the other side of the wall on 
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his right a sort of curious knocking, spaced 
out and intermittent at irregular intervals. 
He listened, and almost at the same 
moment on the other side of the wall to 
his left a similar rapping responded. M. 
Emile Leroux, enraptured — ^what a pleasure 
it was to hear a noise of some kind I — 
thought of his colleagues, prisoners like 
himself, and cried out in a tremendous 
voice, " Oh, oh I you are there also, you 
fellows ! '* He had scarcely uttered this 
sentence when the door of his cell was 
opened with a creaking of hinges and bolts ; 
a man — ^the gaoler — appeared in a great 
rage, and said to him, — 

" Hold your tongue ! " 

The Representative of the People, some- 
what bewildered, asked for an explanation. 

" Hold your tongue,'* replied the gaoler, 
" or I will pitch you into a dungeon." 

This gaoler spoke to the prisoner as the 
coup (Fetat spoke to the nation. 

M. Emile Leroux, with his persistent par- 
liamentary habits, nevertheless attempted 
to insist. 
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" What I " said he, " can I not answer 
the signals which two of my colleagues are 
making to me ? " 

" Two of your colleagues, indeed," 
answered the gaoler, " they are two thieves." 
And he shut the door, shouting with 
laughter. 

They were, in fact, two thieves, between 
whom M. Emile Leroux was, not crucified, 
but locked up. 

The Mazas prison is so ingeniously built 
that the least word can be heard from one 
cell to another. Consequently there is no 
isolation, notwithstanding the cellular 
system. Thence this rigorous silence im- 
posed by the perfect and cruel logic of the 
rules. What do the thieves do ? They have 
invented a telegraphic system of raps, and 
the rules gain nothing by their stringency. 
M. Emile Leroux had simply interrupted 
a conversation which had been begun. 

" Don't interfere with our friendly 
patter," cried out his thief neighbour, who 
for this exclamation was thrown into the 
dungeon. 
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Such was the life of the Representatives 
at Mazas. Moreover, as they were in 
secret confinement, not a book, not a sheet 
of paper, not a pen, not even an hour's 
exercise in the courtyard was allowed to 
them. 

The thieves also go to Mazas, as we have 
seen. 

But those who know a trade are per- 
mitted to work ; those who know how to 
read are supplied with books ; those who 
know how to write are granted a desk and 
paper ; all are permitted the hour's exercise 
required by the laws of health and autho- 
rized by the rules. 

The Representatives were allowed nothing 
whatever. Isolation, close confinement, 
silence, darkness, cold, "the amount of 
ennui which engenders madness,'* as 
Linguet has said when speaking of the 
Bastille. 

To remain seated on a chair all day long, 
with arms and legs crossed: such was 
the situation. But the bed ! Could they 
lie down ? 
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No. 

» 

There was no bed. 

At eight o'clock in the evening the 
gaoler came into the cell, and reached 
down, and removed something which was 
rolled up on a plank near the ceiling. 
This " something " was a hammock. 

The hammock having been fixed, hooked 
up, and spread out, the gaoler wished his 
prisoner " Good night." 

There was a blanket on the hammock, 
sometimes a mattress some two inches 
thick. The prisoner, wrapt in this cover- 
ing, tried to sleep, and only succeeded in 
shivering. 

But on the morrow he could at least 
remain lying down all day in his ham- 
mock? 

Not at all. 

At seven o'clock in the morning the 
gaoler came in, wished the Representative 
" Good morning," made him get up, and 
rolled up the hammock on its shelf near 
the ceiling. 

But in this case could not the prisoner 
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take down the authorized hammock, unroll 
it, hook it up, and lie down again ? 

Yes, he could. But then there was the 
dungeon. 

This was the routine. The hammock 
for the night, the chair for the day. 

Let us be just, however. Some obtained 
beds, amongst others MM. Thiers and Roger 
(du Nord). M. Gt6yj did not have one. 

Mazas is a model prison of progress ; it 
is certain that Mazas is preferable to the 
piombi of Venice, and to the under- water 
dungeon of the Chatelet. Theoretical 
philanthropy has built Mazas. Neverthe- 
less, as has been seen, Mazas leaves plenty 
to be desired. Let us acknowledge that 
from a certain point of view the temporary 
solitary confinement of the lawmakers at 
Mazas does not displease us. There was 
perhaps something of Providence in the 
coup cCetat Providence, in placing the 
Legislators at Mazas, has performed an 
act of good education. Eat of yeur own 
cooking ; it is not a bad thing that those 
who own prisons should try them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EPISODE OP THE BOULEVAED ST. MARTIN. 

When Charamaule and I reached No. 70, 
Rue Blanche, a steep lonely street, a man 
in a sort of naval sub-ofl&cer's uniform, was 
walking up and down before the door. 
The portress, who recognized us, called 
our attention to him. " Nonsense," said 
Charamaule, " a man walking about in that 
manner, and dressed after that fashion, is 
assuredly not a police spy.'' 

" My dear colleague," said I, " Bedeau 
has proved that the police are block- 
heads." 

We went upstairs. The drawing-room 
and a little antechamber which led to it 
were full of Representatives, with whom 
were mingled a good many persons who 
did not belong to the Assembly. Some ex- 
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members of the Constituent Assembly were 
there, amongst others, Bastide and several 
Democratic journalists. The Natioiiale 
was represented by Alexander Bey and 
Leopold Duras, the Revolution by Xavier 
Durrieu, Vasbenter, and Watripon, the 
Avenement du Peuple by H. Coste, nearly 
all the other editors of the Avenement being 
in prison. About sixty members of the 
Left were there, and among others Edgar 
Quinet, Schcelcher, Madier de Montjau, 
Camot, Noel Parf ait, Pierre Lefranc, Ban- 
eel, de Flotte, Bruckner, Chaix, Cassal, 
Esquiros, Durand-Savoyat, Yvan, Carlos 
Forel, Etchegoyen, Labrousse, Barthelemy 
(Eure-et-Loire), Huguenin, ^Aubry (du 
Nord,), Malardier, Victor Chauffeur, Belin, 
Renaud, Bac, Versigny, Sain, Joigneaux, 
Brives, Guilgot, Pelletier, Doutre, Gind- 
rier, Amauld (de TAri^ge), Raymond (de 
ris^re), Brillier, Maigne, Sartin, Raynaud, 
L^on Vidal, Lafon, Lamargue, Bourzat, 
and General Rey. 

All were standing. They were talking 
without order. Leopold Duras had just 
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described the investment of the Cafe Bon- 
valet. Jules Favre and Baudin, seated at 
a little table between the two windows, 
were writing. Baudin had a copy of the 
Constitution open before him, and was 
copying Article 68. 

When we entered there was silence, and 
they asked us, " Well, what news ? " 

Charamaule told them what had just 
taken place on the Boulevard du Temple, 
and the advice which he had thought right 
to give me. They approved his action. 

" What is to be done ? " was asked on 
every side. I began to speak. 

" Let us go straight to the fact and to 
the point," said I. " Louis Bonaparte is 
gaining ground, and we are losing ground, 
or rather, we should say, he has as yet 
everything, and we have as yet nothing. 
Charamaule and I have been obliged to 
separate ourselves from Colonel Forestier. 
I doubt if he will succeed. Louis Bona- 
parte is doing all he can to suppress us, 
we must no longer keep in the back- 
ground. We must make our presence 
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felt. We must fan this beginning of the 
flame of which we have seen the spark on 
the Boulevard du Temple. A proclama- 
tion must be made, no matter by whom it 
is printed, or how it is placarded, but it 
is absolutely necessary, and that immedi- 
ately. Something brief, rapid, and ener- 
getic. No set phrase^. Ten lines — ^an 
appeal to arms I We are the Law, and 
there are occasions when the Law should 
utter a war-cry. The Law, outlawing 
the traitor, is a great and terrible thing. 
Let us do it." 

They interrupted me with " Yes, that is 
right, a proclamation I " 

" Dictate ! dictate I " 

" Dictate," said Baudin to me, " I will 
write." 

I dictated : — 

" To THE People. 

" Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is a traitor. 
" He has violated the Constitution. 
" He is forsworn. 
" He is an outlaw — " 
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They cried out to me on every side : — 
" That is right ! Outlaw him." 
" Go on." 

I resumed the dictation. Baudin 
wrote, — 

" The Republican Representatives 
refer the People and the Army to 
Article 68—" 
They interrupted me : " Quote it in full." 
"No," said I, "it would be too long. 
Something is needed which can be pla- 
carded on a card, stuck with a wafer, 
and which can be read in a minute. I 
will quote Article 110. It is short and 
contains the appeal to arms." I re- 
sumed : — 

" The Republican Representatives 
refer the People and the Army 
to Article 68 and to Article 110, 
which runs thus — ^ The Con- 
stituent Assembly confides the 
existing Constitution and the 
Laws which it consecrates to the 
keeping and the patriotism of all 
Frenchmen.' 
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" The People henceforward and for 
ever in possession of universal 
sufirage, and who need no Prince 
for its restitution, wiD know how 
to chastise the rebel. 

" Let the People do its duty. The 

Republican Representatives are 
marching at its head. 

" Vive la E^pubKque ! To 
Arms!" 
They applauded. 
" Let us all sign," said Pelletier. 
"Let us try to find a printing-office 
without delay," said Schoelcher, " and let 
the proclamation be posted up immedi- 
ately." 

" Before nightfall — the days are short," 
added Joigneaux. 

" Lnmediately, immediately, several 
copies ! " called out the Representatives. 

Baudin, silent and rapid, had already 
made a second copy of the proclamation. 

A young man, editor of the provincial 
Republican journal, came out of the crowd, 
and declared that, if they would give him 
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a copy at once, before two hours should 
elapse the Proclamation should be posted 
at all the street comers in Paris. 

I asked him, — 

" What is your name ? " 

He answered me, — 

" MiUi^re." 

Milliere. It is in this manner that this 
name made its first appearance in the 
gloomy days of our History. I can still 
see that pale young man, that eye at the 
same time piercing and half closed, that 
gentle and forbidding profile. Assassination 
and the Pantheon awaited him. He was 
too obscure to enter into the Temple, he 
was sufficiently deserving to die on its 
threshold. Baudin showed him the copy 
which he had just made. 

Milliere went up to him. 

" You do not know me," said he ; " my 
name is Milliere ; but I know you, you are 
Baudin." 

Baudin held out his hand to him. 

I was present at the handshaking between 
these two spectres. 
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Xavier Durrieu, who was editor of the 
BevolutioUj made the same offer as Mil- 
li^re. 

A dozen Representatives took their pens, 
and sat down, some around a table, others 
with a sheet of paper on their knees, and 
called out to me, — 

" Dictate the Proclamation to us." 

I had dictated to Baudin, " Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte is a traitor." Jules Favre 
requested the erasure of the word Napo- 
leon, that name of glory fatally powerful 
with the People and with the Army, and 
that there should be written, " Louis Bona- 
parte is a traitor." 

" You are right," said I to him. 

A discussion followed. Some wished to 
strike out the word " Prince." But the 
Assembly was impatient. " Quick 1 quick I " 
they cried out. " We are in December, 
the days are short," repeated Joigneaux. 

Twelve copies were made at the same 
time in a few minutes. Schoelcher, Key, 
Xavier Durrieu, and Milliere each took one, 
and set out in search of a printing office. 
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As they went out a man whom I did not 
know, but who was greeted by several 
Eepresentatives, entered and said, "Citi- 
zens, this house is marked. Troops are on 
the way to surround you. You have not a 
second to lose." 

« 

Numerous voices were raised. 
" Very well ! Let them arrest us ! " 
" What does it matter to us ? " 
" Let them complete their crime." 
" Colleagues," said I, " let us not allow 
ourselves to be arrested. After the struggle, 
as God pleases ; but before the combat, — 
No I It is from us that the people are 
awaiting the initiative. If we are taken 
all is at an end. Our duty is to bring on 
the battle, our right is to cross swords with 
the coup d/etat. It must not be allowed to 
capture us, it must seek us and not find 
us. We must deceive the arm which it 
stretches out against us, we must remain 
concealed from Bonaparte, we must harass 
him, weary him, astonish him, exhaust him, 
disappear and reappear unceasingly, change 
our hiding-place, and always fight him, be 
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always before him, and never beneath his 
hand. Let us not leave the field. We 
have not numbers, let us have daring. 

They approved of this. " It is right, 
said they, " but where shall we go ? " 

Labrousse said, 

" Our former colleague of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, Beslay, oflFers us his 
house." 

" Where does he live ? " 

"No. 33, Rue de la C^risaie, in the 
Marais." 

" Very well," answered I, " let us 
separate. We will meet again in two hours 
at Beslay's, No. 33, Rue de la C^risaie." 

All left ; one after another, and in dif- 
ferent directions. I begged Charamaule 
to go to my house and wait for me there, 
and I walked out with Noel Parf ait and 
Lafon. 

We reached the then still uninhabited 
district which skirts the ramparts. As we 
came to the corner of the Rue Pigalle, we 
saw at a hundred paces from us, in the 
deserted streets which cross it, soldiers 
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gliding all along the houses, bending their 
steps towards the Rue Blanche. 

At three o'clock the members of the Left 
rejoined each other in the Rue de la Cerisaie. 
But the alarm had been given, and the in- 
habitants of these lonely streets stationed 
themselves at the windows to see the Re- 
presentatives pass. The place of meeting, 
situated and hemmed in at the bottom of a 
back yard, was badly chosen in the event of 
being surrounded ; all these disadvantages 
were at once perceived, and the meeting only 
lasted a few seconds. It was presided over 
by Joly ; Xavier Durrieu and Jules Gouache, 
who were editors of the Revolution^ also 
took part, as well as several Italian exiles, 
amongst others Colonel Carini and Monta- 
nelli, ex-Minister of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. I liked Montanelli, a gentle and 
dauntless spirit. 

Madier de Montjau brought news from 
the outskirts. Colonel Forestier, without 
losing and without taking away hope, told 
them of the obstacles which he had en- 
countered in his attempts to call together 
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the 6tli Legion. He pressed me to sign 
his appointment as Colonel, as well as 
Michel de Bourges; but Michel de 
Bourges was absent, and besides, neither 
Michel de Bourges nor I had yet at that 
time the authority from the Left. Never- 
theless, under this reservation I signed his 
appointment. The perplexities were be- 
coming more and more nimierous. The Pro- 
clamation was not yet printed, and the even- 
ing was closing in. Schoelcher explained 
the diflficulties : all the printing offices 
closed and guarded; an order placarded 
that whoever should print an appeal to 
arms would be immediately shot ; the work- 
men terrified ; no money. A hat was sent 
round, and each threw into it what money 
he had about him. They collected in this 
manner a few hundred francs. 

Xavier Durrieu, whose fiery courage 
never flagged for a single moment, reite- 
rated that he would undertake the printing, 
and promised that by eight o'clock that 
evening there should be 40,000 copies of 
the Proclamation. Time pressed. They 
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separated, after fixing as a rendezvous the 
premises of the Society of Cabinet-makers 
in the Rue de Charonne, at eight o'clock 
in the evening, so as to allow time for the 
situation to reveal itself. As we went out 
and crossed the Rue Beautreillis I saw 
Pierre Leroux coming up to me. He had 
taken no part in our meetings. He said to 
me, — 

" I believe this struggle to be useless. 
Although my point of view is different 
from yours, I am your friend. Beware. 
There is yet time to stop. You are enter- 
ing into the catacombs. The catacombs 
are Death." 

" They are also Life," answered I. 

All the same, I thought with joy that 
my two sons were in prison, and that this 
gloomy duty of street fighting was imposed 
upon me alone. 

There yet remained five hours until the 
time fixed for the rendezvous. I wished to 
go home, and once more embrace my wife 
and daughter before precipitating myself 
into that abyss of the " unknown " which 
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was there, yawning and gloomy, and which 
several of us were about to enter, never to 
return. 

Amauld (de TAriege) gave me his arm. 
The two Italian exiles, Carini and Monta- 
nelli, accompanied me. 

Montanelli took my hands and said to 
me, " Eight will conquer. You will con- 
quer. Oh ! that this time France may not 
be selfish as in 1848, and that she may 
deliver Italy." I answered him, " She will 
deliver Europe." 

Those were our illusions at that moment, 
but this, however, does not prevent them 
from being our hopes to-day. Faith is thus 
constituted ; shadows demonstrate to it the 
light. 

There is a cabstand before the front gate 
of St. Paul. We went there. The Rue 
St. Antoine was alive with that indescri- 
bable uneasy swarming which precedes 
those strange battles of ideas against deeds 
which are called Revolutions. I seemed to 
catch, in this great working-class district, 
a glimpse of a gleam of light which, alas. 
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died out speedily. The cabstand before St. 
Paul was deserted. The drivers had foreseen 
the possibility of barricades, and had fled. 

Three miles separated Amauld and my- 
self from our houses. It was impossible to 
walk there through the middle of Paris, 
without being recognized at each step. 
Two passers-by extricated us from our 
difficulty. One of them said to the other, 
" The omnibuses are still running on the 
Boulevards." 

We profited by this information, and went 
to look for a Bastille omnibus. All four of 
us got in. 

I entertained at heart, I repeat, wrongly 
or rightly, a bitter reproach for the oppor- 
tunity lost during the morning. I said to 
myself that on critical days such moments 
come, but do not return. There are two 
theories of Revolution: to arouse the 
people, or to let them come of themselves. 
The first theory was mine, but, through 
force of discipline, I had obeyed the second. 
I reproached myself with this. I said to 
myself, " The People oflFered themselves, 
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and we did not accept them. It is for us 
now not to offer ourselves, but to do 
more, to give ourselves." 

Meanwhile the omnibus had started. It 
was full. I had taken my place at the 
bottom on the left ; Amauld (de T Ariege) 
sat next to me, Carini opposite, Montanelli 
next to Amauld. We did not speak; 
Amauld and myself silently exchanged that 
pressure of hands which is a means of 
exchanging thoughts. 

As the omnibus proceeded towards the 
centre of Paris the crowd became denser on 
the Boulevard. As the omnibus entered 
into the cutting of the Porte St. Martin a 
regiment of heavy cavalry arrived in the 
opposite direction. In a few seconds this 
regiment passed by the side of us. They 
were cuirassiers. They filed by at a sharp 
trot and with drawn swords. The people 
leaned over from the height of the pave- 
ments to see them pass. Not a single cry. 
On the one side the people dejected, on the 
other the soldiers triumphant. All this 
stirred me. 
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Suddenly the regiment halted. I do not 
know what obstruction momentarily im- 
peded its advance in this narrow cutting of 
the Boulevard in which we were henmied 
in. By its halt it stopped the omnibus. 
There were the soldiers. We had them 
under our eyes, before us, at two paces 
distance, their horses touching the horses 
of our vehicle, these Frenchmen who had 
become Mamelukes, these citizen soldiers 
of the Great Eepublic transformed into 
supporters of the degraded Empire. From 
the place where I sat I almost touched 
them ; I could no longer restrain myself. 

I lowered the window of the omnibus. 
I put out my head, and, looking fixedly at 
the dense line of soldiers which faced me, 
I called out, "Down with Louis Bonaparte. 
Those who serve traitors are traitors ! " 

Those nearest to me turned their heads 
towards me and looked at me with a tipsy 
air ; the others did not stir, and remained 
at " shoulder arms," the peaks of their 
helmets over their eyes, their eyes fixed 
upon the ears of their horses. 
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In great affairs there is the immobility 
of statues ; in petty mean affairs there is 
the immobility of puppets. 

At the shout which I raised Amauld 

• * 

turned sharply round. He also had lowered 
his window, and he was leaning half out of 
the omnibus, with his arms extended to- 
wards the soldiers, and he shouted " Down 
with the traitors ! " 

To see him thus with his dauntless 
gesture, his handsome head, pale and 
calm, his fervent expression, his beard and 
his long chestnut hair, one seemed to be- 
hold the radiant and fulminating face of 
an angry Christ. 

The example was contagious and elec- 
trical. 

" Down with the traitors ! " shouted 
Carini and Montanelli. 

" Down with the Dictator ! Down with 
the traitors ! " repeated a gallant young 
man with whom we were not acquainted, 
and who was sitting next to Carini. 

With the exception of this young man, the 
whole omnibus seemed seized with terror ! 
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" Hold your tongues I " exclaimed these 
poor frightened people; "you will cause 
us all to be massacred." One, still more 
terrified, lowered the window, and began 
to shout to the soldiers, " Long live Prince 
Napoleon ! Long live the Emperor ! " 

There were five of us, and we over- 
powered this cry by our persistent protest, 
" Down with Louis Bonaparte ! Down 
with the traitors ! " 

The soldiers listened in gloomy silence. 
A corporal turned with a threatening air 
towards us, and shook his sword. The 
crowd looked on in bewilderment. 

What passed within me at that moment ? 
I cannot tell ! I was in a whirlwind. I 
had at the same time yielded to a calcula- 
tion, finding the opportunity good, and to 
a burst of rage finding the encounter 
insolent. 

A woman cried out to us from the pave- 
ment, " You will get yourselves cut to 
pieces." I vaguely imagined that some 
collision was about to ensue, and that, 
either from the crowd or from the Army, 
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the spark would flj out. I hoped for a 
sword cut from the soldiers or a shout 
of anger from the people. In short I had 
obeyed rather an instinct than an idea. 

But nothing came of it, neither the 
sword cut nor the shout of anger. The 
soldiers did not bestir themselves and the 
people maintained silence. Was it too 
late ? Was it too soon ? 

The mysterious man of the Elysee had 
not foreseen the event of an insult to his 
name being thrown in the very face of the 
soldiers. The soldiers had no orders. 
They received them that evening. This 
was seen on the morrow. 

In another moment the regiment broke 
into a gallop, and the omnibus resumed its 
journey. As the cuirassiers filed past us 
Amauld (de TAri^ge), still leaning out of 
the vehicle, continued to shout in their 
ears, for as I have just said, their horses 
touched us, " Down with the Dictator 1 
Down with the traitors ! " 

We alighted in the Rue Lafitte. Carini, 
Montanelli, and Amauld left me, and I 
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went on alone towards the Rue de la 
Tour d'Auvergne. Night was coining on. 
As I turned the comer of the street a 
man passed close by me. By the light of 
a street lamp I recognized a workman at a 
neighbouring tannery, and' he said to me 
in a low tone, and quickly, "Do not re- 
turn home. The police surround your 
house." 

I went back again towards the Boule- 
vard, through the streets laid out, but not 
then built, which make a Y under my 
windows behind my house. Not being 
able to embrace my wife and daughter, I 
thought over what I could do during the 
moments which remained to me. A re- 
membrance came into my mind. 
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